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AUSTRIA AND PRUSSIA. 
ee week has gone by, and it is still as difficult as 


it ever was to say whether there will be a war in Ger- 
many or not. Austria assures Prussia and the world that she 
has not the remotest intention of going to war. Nothing 
could be further from her wishes than a dreadful civil con- 
flict between two German States. She is merely guarding 
against any attack on her, and will abide by the old plain 
rules of the Confederation, which forbid two German States 
from making war on each other, and enjoin that all differ- 
ences shall be settled by the Bund, Nothing can seem 
fairer, and the language of Austria is as peaceful and 
proper as could be. How then does it happen that, in 
spite of such language, war is still thought to be so near? 
The answer is, that Prussia has announced that she will 
annex the Duchies, and that, if peace is to be preserved, 
Prussia must consent to yield. She will have matched 
herself with Austria, and have owned herself to be out- 
matched. That the status quo should be preserved will be 
held throughout Germany a victory for Austria, and Austria 
will have gained this victory on behalf of the Confederation 
as well as for herself. Hesse Darmstadt has plucked up 
courage enough to inform Prussia that any attempt on her 
part to annex the Duchies would be looked on in Germany 
as a hostile movement to the minor States. Prussia has, how- 
ever, said she will do this; and, if she now retreats, she will 
have yielded to the fear of what Austria and the minor States 
can do to hurt her. Some of the Prussian papers are bold 
enough and sensible enough to say that it is much better to 
yield now than to rush, out of mere obstinacy and pride, into 
an unjustifiable and dangerous war. But then these papers 
make things pleasant to themselves and their party by drawing 
a distinction between the Prussian Government and the Prus- 
sian nation. The Prussian nation will not be in the least degree 
humiliated by yielding, for it had nothing to do with the rash 
declaration of an intention to annex the Duchies. The Prussian 
Government will be very much humiliated, and Count Bis- 
MARK especially will be openly discomfited and disgraced ; 
but this will not hurt the feelings of the Prussian Liberals, and 
will, perhaps, give them more pleasure than pain, It is not, 
however, the Prussian nation, but the Prussian Government 
that will decide whether there is to be war or not; and any 
one who examines the whole position of the Prussian Govern- 
ment must see that it has very strong motives for choosing 
war rather than show signs of weakness and hesitation. The 
leadership of Germany is a prize worth struggling for, and the 
firm belief of Count Bismark is that the leadership of Ger- 
many is to be won by the exercise and display of force. Those 
Germans who think as the Duke of Saxe-Cosure thinks 
believe that North Germany is to be united by the spread of 
the same liberal principles throughout its whole area. To 
Count Bismark this ig an idle dream. The true way of 
leading Germany, in his view, is to say plainly that Prussia 
intends to lead it, and will force those to obey who will not 
consent to be led. Evidently it is a complete breakdown 
of such a policy if, on the very first occasion when Prussia 
ought to act, and to make her petty neighbours act with her, 
she turns meek and amiable and peace-loving because 
Austria threatens her, and the minor States are very glad 
to find that Austria dares to go so far. 


The Prussian Government is said to be very much dis- 
pleased at the replies it has received from the States which it 
invited to say whether, in case of war, they would make 
common cause with Prussia or not. Most of them have 
evaded the question, and have taken shelter under the article 
of the Federal Constitution which prohibits all contests be- 
tween its members. This does not suit Prussia, and Prussia 
accordingly declares in return that the Federal Constitution 
must be altered. If a war is made, it will be made, as the 
Kixe has declarod, for something more than Schleswig- 


Holstein. It will be made for half, at least, of the small 
States of Germany. Every one knows this, and yet the most 
remarkable feature in the whole of this German business is 
that the minor States neither side with Prussia nor against 
her. It is not merely that they shrink from any active 
measures, for that is to be expected from Powers to whom all 
activity is alien and may possibly be ruinous. The utmost 
that Reuss and Lippe can wish for is to be let alone and for- 
gotten for ever, as they probably would be if it were not for 
the odious compilers of geography books, who will mention 
them when no one else would think of being so unkind as to 
remind mankind of their existence. But these little States 
do not even show a decided wish as to their fate. They donot 
much sympathize with either Austria or Prussia. In Bavaria, 
a Southern and a Catholic State, the feeling of the Govern- 
ment is said to be Prussian ; and in the adjacent monarchy of 
Wiirtemberg it is said that every one, the Kuxe included, is 
going to think as the Queen thinks, when she has made up 
her mind what to think. Austria is supposed for the moment 
to be the champion of the Confederation, but no one seems to 
be particularly grateful to her, or to be enthusiastic for her 
success. ‘To be very quiet and prudent and inactive, and to 
find out as quickly as possible which is likely to be the strongest 
side, is the policy of these little States, so far as they can be 
said to have a policy. They seem to share the conviction of 
Prussia that the old order of their being must change, 
and give place to a new order. The quiet ridicule that 
attaches to them eats gently into their self-respect and 
their belief that they can last. One of their number lately 
came to an end, and Hesse Homburg has ceased to exist. But 
it was feared that the improvident and pragmatical morality 
of the Chamber of the larger Hesse, in which Homburg was 
merged, might cause the gambling lottery of Homburg to be 
closed; and to prevent that frightful catastrophe it was ar- 
ranged that Homburg should not be incorporated in the 
larger Hesse, but merely united to it by a personal union. 
This infantine playing at kingship, and these cunning devices 
and monarchical technicalities, all to keep a German hell going 
in its mild way, instil a conviction of the hollowness of the 
whole thing even into the minds of those whom long habit 
prevents from seeing its full absurdity. Nowhere are there 
any signs of a keen wish for independence, or of a keen desire for 
incorporation in a larger State. The mass of the Germans neither 
love Prussia nor hate her, neither like little States nor prefer 
large States, but merely wait to see what will become of 
them; and even those whose feelings are most deeply stirred 
feel probably very much as London householders feel when a 
metropolitan railway gives them notice to quit. To turn out 
is a nuisance, but then there is the compensation ; and there 
will be new furniture to choose, but not to pay for; and per- 
haps the new house they get may suit them better than that 
they give up; and at the worst the evil is an endurable one, 
and they will still be Londoners and householders. 

Prussia is naturally looking out for allies, and the first ally 
sought for is, of course, France. In order to follow the 
accepted tradition as to the proper maneuvres to be played off 
at such a crisis, a pamphlet has been published at Paris, 
which is evidently inspired by the Prussian Government. It 
first tries to prove that France is the best ally for Prussia, 
and that Prussia is the best ally for France. The first 
half of the argument is easily proved, but a good pam- 
phleteer is not to be cut short, and so it is shown in an 
elaborate way that France is a better ally than England, 
Russia, or Italy. Nominally, the pamphlet is supposed to be 
the composition of a Frenchman, but the nationality of the 
writer soon peeps out. We are told that Russia could never 
be really a friendly ally to Prussia, because Russia must 
always be afraid of the Prussian fleet, which could sweep 
Russia out of the Baltic and threaten Cronstadt whenever it 
liked. No Frenchman who has the dimmest recollection of 


the Crimean war could ever have formed this opinion of the 
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comparative merits of the Russian and Prussian fleets. Nations 
that have engaged in real maritime war know what an enor- 
mous advantage it is in a fleet that it should exist. The 
reasons why England is valueless as an ally may be imagined. 
She would never be a faithful ally, for she would always 
be jealous lest the great Prussian navy should wrest from 
her the command of the sea; and she could never be dan- 
gerous as a foe, for Prussia could at any moment get upa Fenian 
insurrection in Ireland, or a mutiny of the Sepoys in India, 
and England would be instantly paralysed. France, however, 
would be the most useful and trustworthy of allies, and the 
only difficulty, as the pamphleteer sees, is to discover why 
France should care for the Prussian alliance. The greatest 
inducement would be an increase of territory, and the thing is 
to decoy the French, by a liberal use of eloquent language, 
into wanting as little Prussian territory as possible. The 
left bank of the Rhine is out of the question, for a great nation 
like France is not dependent on a river frontier, and would 
never ask for such a thing. Nor is it necessary for a patriotic 
Prussian to think of giving up to France any of the fortresses 
which were expressly assigned to Prussia, by the Congress 
of Vienna, to keep France in check. But at Sarrelouis 
there is a coal-field, and Sarrelouis is on the French fron- 
tier. Might not France be content with a coal-field? This 
is the bright idea of the Prussian pamphileteer. France 
is to arm half a million of her soldiers, she is to keep Russia 


quiet, she is to set Italy in motion, and is to grind Austria» 
to powder, all for the exclusive benefit of Prussia, and then | 
she is to be paid for it in coal. We commend this pamphlet | 
to the notice of those who think that Continental writers have | 
profound views on European politics, to which Englishmen | 


are necessarily blind through their isolation and want of in- 
telligence. At any rate we may be quite sure that, if this organ 
of the Prussian Government were right, the last hope of peace 
would be gone. That which will keep Prussia quiet, if war 
is averted, is not the fear of Germany or of Austria, but the 
knowledge that a civil war in Germany would make France 
the mistress of the situation, and that there is no saying what 


France would demand. It would be uncommonly pleasant if 


she only asked for a little coal, but then it is possible that 
she might also ask for Tréves, and a few other towns, to burn 
it in. 


THE REFORM BILL, 


LTH OUGH it cannot be said that the meetings which 

have been held in various parts of the country to sup- 
port the Reform Bill have shown that the measure excites 
any great enthusiasm, yet they have elicited an expression of 
sympathy with Reform the sincerity of which is not to be 
questioned. Three thoughts more especially seem to have 
been uppermost in the minds of speakers and hearers. ‘There 
has been a genuine satisfaction in the lowering of the 
franchise, and the consequent addition of a large number of 
working-men to the electoral body. There has been an 
earnest desire that a Reform Bill of some sort should be 
carried, and that the question should not drag on for 
ever, stopping all other business, and consuming the time 
of Parliament in devising plans of constitutional change. 
Lastly, there has been a strong inclination to support the 
Ministry in its attempt to geta Retorm Bill passed, and to let the 
leaders of the Liberal party decide what shall be the course of 
action. In all these views we entirely concur, and what we 
deplore is that the Government, by the form they have thought 
fit to give their Bill, should have chosen to alienate so many 
of those who honestly wish to see a considerable increase in 
the number of voters, who are anxious to have a Reform Bill 
passed and the question done with for the present, and who 
acknowledge that practically men who wish tor Reform must 
give up many of their own fancies and crotchets, and abide by 
the decision to which those who have to frame the measure 
may come. But we do not find in any of the numerous 
speeches that have been made, except perhaps in that of Mr. 
Baines, any attempt to deal with the real difficulty that is 
raised by the character of the Government measure. With 
_ most of wiat we read we agree. It is quite true, for 
example, that, as any figure fixed must be selected by a kind 
ot haphazard, there is no great objection to the particular 
numbers of 7/. and 14/.; and it may be probable that no lower 
number would have satisfied the Tories, and no higher number 
would have satisfied the Liberals. It is also true that the 
arguments used by speakers like Mr. Lowe go against 
any reduction of the franchise; and that it is unwise and 
unfair in men like Mr. Horsman to judge of working- 
men by their worst specimens. But the issue to be de- 


cided in Parliament is not whether such a reduction as the 
Government proposes is a good thing, but whether it is a good 
thing to propose such a reduction and to leave the question of 
redistribution until this reduction has been carried. At 
public meetings like those held at Edinburgh, at Carlisie, at 
Sheffield, at Rochdale, and at Leeds, the speakers have it all 
their own way. If they choose to put a particular proposition 
before their hearers, there is no one to say that this is not the 
right proposition for discussion. It is settled who shall s 

and what shall be said; and any one at Leeds, for example, 
who had wished to say that he was strongly in favour of 
Reform, but thought it both unfair and impolitic to separate 
the question of redistribution from that of a reduction of the 
franchise, would have had no chance of being allowed to 
speak, or of being heard if he had tried to get a hearing. 
But next week, when the discussion is resumed in Par- 
liament, it will be impossible for the supporters of the 
Government not to listen, and endeavour to meet the argu- 
ments of their opponents. It was easy for Mr. Curtpers to 
say, at Halifax, that the Opposition was merely trying to get 
rid of Reform by a sidewind; but it would be a very different 
thing for him to stand up in the House of Commons and 
prove, by anything like fair reasoning, that the objection on 
which his opponents rest is merely a sidewind, and not an 
objection that goes to the root of the measure, as it is now 
framed. Unless the House of Commons is prepared to 
follow blindly the orders of the Ministry, it will require to 
have it prove, in a tolerably satisfactory manner, that to 
separate the two halves of Reform is not unfair and is not 
impolitic. 

In the first place, it seems to us unfair towards the present 
Parliament to ask it to create a new electoral body, and leave 
it to that body to decide how political power shall be arranged 
and distributed in England. It is taken for granted that 
a Parliament elected under the Bill, if carried, would be 
more democratic than the present Parliament; and it needs no 
proof that on the mode in which the seats are ultimately 
arranged will depend the whole character of the machinery 
of government for many years. ‘This Parliament, however, 
is not to be trusted to decide what this arrangement shall 
be. It is not to be allowed to say what change in the 
Constitution is desirable. It is to resign this most im- 
portant of all functions into the hands of a kind of Con- 
stituent Assembly, which will be, it is caleulated, democratic 
enough to be trusted. Mr. Bricnt is very explicit on this 
head. No good thing, he says, can be hoped for from 
Parliaments elected like the existing one. It will be sure to 
reject, if it dare, every proposal that is at all a good and 
honest one. Therefore it must be coerced, overawed, and 
bullied into passing a measure by which it will resign its 
power into worthier hands. It must be made to act as the 
Jamaica Assembly acted, which, under the influence of a 
great panic, abdicated, and asked the Crown to decide how 
the island should be governed. We call this unfair towards 
the present Parliament, because no English Parliament, ex- 
cept in the days of Cromwext, has ever had such a demand 
made on it, and because nothing that this Parliament has done 
at all justifies the Government in calling on it to accept so 
humiliating a position. But those supporters of the Govern- 
ment who are not quite so straightforward and plainspoken as 
Mr. Bricur and Mr. Bass deny that this is what is meant. 


They say that it is not another Parliament, but this very - 


Parliament, that is to be called on to settle the other half 
of Reform, and that it will know the basis on which the 
experiment is to be made. We call this unfair towards 
Parliament, because the guarantee thus supposed to be 
given it is entirely illusory. The*present Parliament, if 
it passes the measure for the reduction of the franchise, 
will be free to pass a Bill for redistribution, but it will only 
be free to pass such a Bill as the Government thinks a 
more democratic Parliament would sanction; for if it does 
not, it will be dissolved, and the democratic Parliament will 
be called into existence at once, in order that it may dis- 
tribute political power according to its own views. Nor is it 
possible that Parliament should really know what the basis of 
the future redistribution of seats is to be. Mr. GLADSTONE 
proposes to lay on the table certain Bills giving a sketch, 
more or less perfect, of a scheme of redistribution. But these 
Bills are not to be discussed or defended by the Government. 
They are to be looked on merely as heads of a possible 
measure. But, in redistribution, details are everything, and 
details must be left open until the discussion on them begins. 
Obviously the Government will not bind itself to adhere 
rigidly to every provision in these Bills, or it might just as 
well try to carry them this Session. It will leave itself open 
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to make any changes that it may choose to call in keeping 
with the principles of the measure. The details, therefore, on 
which the whole character of the measure will depend must 
be left unsettled until next Session, and in the next Session 
Parliament must either accept such a manipulation of these 
details as would be likely to please a more democratic 
assembly, or it must expect to be dissolved. 


Whether the separation of the two halves of Reform is im- 
politic or not is, in one sense, a matter not so much of argument 
as of Parliamentary calculation. It is defended on the ground 
that many members for small boroughs will vote for the 
second reading of a Franchise Bill who would not vote for 
the second reading of a Bill which not only reduced the 
franchise but rearranged seats. They will not know that 
any particular borough is to be disfranchised, and each man 
will hope that his own constituency is to be exceptionally 
favoured. Whatever other praises a Bill founded on this 
speculation on human weakness may deserve, it is odd that 
honesty should be the especial virtue its supporters attribute 
to it. But it is very possible that the speculation may 
be a sound one, and that the Government may secure a 
majority for the second reading by making Liberal mem- 
bers afraid and ashamed to separate from their party until 
it is quite certain that the boroughs they sit for are to 
suffer. But, on the other hand, the difficulties of the 
Government after the second reading will probably be much 
increased. ‘Ihe members who find themselves affected by the 
Bills for redistribution which Mr. Grapstone is to bring for- 
ward will think they have done their duty to their party, and 
may now begin to look out for themselves; and the discus- 
sion for which Mr. Giapstone allows so very small a number 
of nights will be sure to become vague, desultory, and diffuse 
when the provisions of the Bill are taken in what each speaker 
will consider to be the proper degree of connection with other 
measuresnot directly under discussion. But this isa very small 
part of the impolicy of the course taken by the Government. 
How members will vote is supremely important to Govern- 
ment whips, but not to the outside world. The real impolicy 
of dealing with Reform by halves lies in the want of 
regard to the consequences that can scarcely fail to flow from 
leaving it to a new Parliament to decide what the arrangement 
of electoral power shall be. Scarcely any way of providing 
for the disfranchisement of small boroughs could be so bad as 
first to increase the number of voters in those boroughs, and 
then to take away altogether the right in the borough to 
return a representative. The addition to the numbers of the 
smaller constituencies would be exceedingly limited, and 
Parliament could scarcely do anything more cynically im- 
moral than to tempt forty or fifty poor men in each of these 
boroughs to take bribes and disgrace and debauch themselves 
in a variety of shocking ways, on the plea that the evil 
would not last long, and that, as the borough would not 
long continue to retain a member, no great harm could 
be done. But this is not all. It is taken for granted 
that a new Parliament would be much more ready to 
carry a redistribution of seats than this one would be. It 
is supposed that there would be no serious opposition in a 
reformed Parliament to any scheme of redistribution, however 
wide and unsparing it might be. This, however, is by no 
means certain. The small boroughs would plead that they 
had just been reinforced by a new accession of voters, and 
that the charges of corruption or readiness to yield to pressure 
must not be assumed against these new voters until it was 
proved. With so plausible a pretence for a new lease of life, 
the rotten boroughs would fight hard for existence, and the 
fight might be much more bitter and prolonged than any 
that would be provoked by a Bill dealing once for all with 
the whole question. 


JAMAICA, 


‘HE latest accounts from Jamaica contain one incident 
which throws a curious and instructive light on alleged 
hegro grievances, and on the social condition and opinions of 
the coloured population ; but the reports of the inquiry by the 
Royal Commission offer little that is interesting and nothing 
that is gratifying. As all reasonable persons anticipated, the 
outrages which were perpetrated under pretext of martial law 
have been reduced by investigation in number and atrocity. 
The spirit in which some of the military officers acted was 
accurately represented by their exaggerated statements of 
exploits which they supposed at the time to be laudable or 
pardonable. The levity of their early boasts is perfectly con- 
sistent with the readiness of their later recantations. Every 
item which is struck off from the list of quasi-judicial homicides 


affords, in one sense, cause for satisfaction. It is now stated, 
on credible authority, that only three or four hundred persons 
were deliberately put to death in expiation of a lawless out- 
break in which between twenty and thirty innocent lives 
were sacrificed ; yet it must be remembered that some of the 
principal actors, and their colonial admirers, wished it to be 
thought that the vengeance of the Government had been still 
more indiscriminate and bloody. It will be the duty of the 
Commissioners to assign as accurately as possible to the chief 
civil and military functionaries their respective shares both in the 
proceedings which were conducted under their authority, and in 
the miscellaneous acts of violence which were perpetrated with 
impunity by regular and irregular troops. It seems to be 
true that a single black soldier put ten prisoners to death with 
his own hands, in the presence of the constables who were 
charged with their custody. There can be no doubt that’ 
either Mr. Eyre or General O’Connor would have punished 
the criminal, if the murders had been brought to their know- 
ledge ; but they ought to have known that martial law was 
popularly supposed to give power of life and death to every 
person with a musket in his hand who might consider himself 
to be in the service of the Government. Mr. Eyre, who was 
eager to claim credit for his personal activity in suppressing an 
imaginary rebellion, never thought of inquiring into the truth 
of rumours with which the whole island was ringing. Sir 
Leorotp M‘Cuintock, an entirely impartial witness, arriving 
in Jamaica immediately after the disturbances, found that 
the number of negroes put to death was uniformly 
estimated at 1,500 or 2,000 victims. His information 
was derived from those who approved of the measures 
which had been adopted, and, in a petty capital such as 
Kingston, the naval officer commanding on the station pro- 
bably mixed in the same society which was frequented by 
the Governor. There is nothing in the published despatches 
or in the proceedings of the Commission to show whether the 
Governor believed or disbelieved the reports which repre- 
sented colonial opinion and belief. 


If the bulk of crime committed against the negroes has been 
diminished, the quality of the solid residue has not been in 
the smallest degree attenuated. It is now certain that the 
Provost-Marshal Ramsay, who was described by the reporter 
Lake as “the right man in the right place,” interrupted a 
flogging, commenced by his own order, for the purpose of 
hanging the prisoner. Another victim was shot by a soldier 
because the instrument of punishment broke in the middle of 
a flogging. A military surgeon and a local magistrate appear 
to have made themselves conspicuous by acts of exceptional 
cruelty. General O’Connor, who preserved comparative calm 
in the midst of panic and excitement, ordered Colonel Netson, 
who was immediately in command of the troops, to “ be careful 
“ about burning villages, and not to do so without it is clear that 
“ the inhabitants have joined the insurgents.” The General has 
probably since discovered that there were no insurgents for 
the villagers to join, and that instructions issued in contem- 
plation of a petty civil war were utterly inapplicable to un- 
opposed marches and to retrospective punishments. In the 
only orders which were addressed from head-quarters to 
Colonel Honss, General O’Connor desired him to release inno- 
cent prisoners, always giving them the benefit of a doubt; 
“ but, if guilty, and taken red-handed, summary justice and 
“ execution of the sentence.” If the order of the Commander- 
in-Chief had been literally obeyed, his inferiors would have 
been spared a heavy burden of responsibility or of guilt. No 
prisoners were taken red-handed, nor was any resistance 
offered to the troops. General O’Connor cannot have anti- 
cipated that an officer of rank would make a target of a 
negro at a range of 400 yards, or that the sentence would be 
justified by vague allegations that the prisoner had been 
suspected of poisoning wells, and of eating human flesh. The 
Commander-in-Chief was apparently not cognizant of an 
atrocious letter addressed by the chief officer of his staff to 
Colonel Hoszs. On the 18th of October, Colonel ELkrveton, 
the Deputy Adjutant-General, who transmitted the orders of the 
Commander-in-Chief, wrote to Colonel Hoses in terms which 
can neither be excused nor explained away :—“ HOoLze is doing 
“ splendid service with his men about Manchioneal, and 
“shooting every black man who cannot give an account of 
“himself. _Neuson, at Port Antonio, is hanging like fun by 
“ court-martial. I hope you will not send us any prisoners; 
“ civil law can do nothing. . . . Do punish the blackguards 
“well.” It is said that the letter was private, but it was 
enclosed in an official envelope, and the letters D.A.G. were - 
appended to the signature. Military officers will judge whether 


_ a Deputy Adjutant-General habitually assumes his title in a 


private note. Colonel Hoxss alleges that he supposed that 
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Colonel ELkincton was conveying the wishes of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and to a civilian it seems that he was excu- 
sably misled. The instructions were equivalent to a direction 
to shoot every black man who could not give an account of 
himself, to “ hang like fun by court-martial,” and “ to punish 
“ the blackguards well.” 

The newspaper reporters tell an amusing anecdote of a 
negro woman who informed the Commissioners of a long series 
of entirely fictitious murders. Her story was, however, not 
more baseless than the elaborate statements of a detected 
conspiracy and a suppressed rebellion which were forwarded 
by Governor Eyre to the Colonial Office. Ignorant negroes 
in different parts of the island heard and repeated vague 
rumours of some disaster which was to happen to the 
whites. The speeches of Gorpon and other agitators at 


‘the Unperwoop meetings had produced a discontented 


and mutinous feeling; but it is clear that the Morant 
Bay outbreak was a sudden burst of uncivilized violence, 
and that the supposed plot consisted merely in the 
disaffection and personal animosities of Bogie and a few 
of his followers. As it was impossible at the moment 
to judge of the extent of the rising, or of the delibera- 
tion with which it had been planned, an immediate dis- 
play of military force and a vigorous prosecution of the 
rioters were justifiable and praiseworthy. It seems that 
eighty persons concerned in the disturbance have been 
lately brought before a Special Commission, and it may be 
inferred that Captain Hove's unfortunate black men who 
were shot in default of a good account of themselves had not 
been ringleaders in the riot, and that probably they were 
not even present. Some officers regarded the procla- 
mation of martial law as sufficient proof that a civil 
war existed, although it must have been invisible to 
themselves; and accordingly they avow that, in the 
proclaimed districts, they considered that they were act- 
ing in an enemy’s country. The Austrian Government, 
which is supposed not to be unduly susceptible of constitu- 
tional scruples, lately proclaimed martial law in Prague, and 
in some other Bohemian towns, for the ostensible purpose of 
repressing outrages which had been perpetrated on the Jewish 
population. ‘The officers in command would have been 
surprised to learn that a local disturbance converted the capital 
of Bohemia into an enemy’s country. 

The guilty connection of Gorpon with the Morant Bay 
massacre has also been negatively disproved. No system of 
jurisprudence holds a man criminally liable for the remote 
and indirect consequence of indiscreet language. It has been 
clearly shown that Gorpon was a mischievous demagogue, and 
it is probable that Bogue and his followers may have expected 
the chief agitator to become their leader in insurrection ; but 
neither before the court-martial, nor in the course of the 
recent inquiry, has a particle of evidence been produced to 
show that Gorvon intended or foresaw the attack upon the 
Court House. Although Colonel Netson and Governor Eyre 
formally approved of the sentence and of the extravagantly 
irregular proceedings on which it was based, it may be doubtful 
whether they believed in the truth of any charge against 
Goxvox which could legally or morally have justified the 
exccution. Brigadier Netson records a conversation with the 
prisoner in which the official theory of his guilt is made 
perfectly intelligible. In answer to Gorpon’s professions of 
innocence, Colonel Netson told him that “ hourly communi- 
“cations incline me to think that your words caused the 
“ riot.” Not questioning the accuracy of the conclusion, 
Goxpon replied that he never intended it, to which the 
Brigadier said, “ Perhaps not, but so it has been.” To 
the military understanding, the guilty knowledge which is 
the essence of treason as of every other crime seemed not 
to be even a material issue in the case. The.Governor is 
unable to furnish Mr. Carpwe.t with any suflicient answer 
to the inquiry whether his approval of the sentence 
rested on Gorpon’s proved complicity with the outbreak, 
or on evidence of the lesser offence of seditious and in- 
flammatory language. Both General and 
Colonel Nexson held, in other cases, that acts committed 
betore the proclamation of martial law were not within 
the competence of courts-martial. Gorpon’s speeches and 
letter were all of anterior date, but the inconsistency 
appears never to have been noticed. Gorpon, as well 
as many of the negroes who suffered, were the victims of a 
puzzle-headed confusion which obliterated the distinctions 
between a riot and a conspiracy, and between political 
ugitation and active resistance to the law. 


[April 7, 1866, 


M. MAZZINI’S LETTER, 


C is unfortunate that the zeal of the electors of Messing 
should have forced on the Italian Chamber the necessity 
of discussing and deciding upon the eligibility of M. Mazziny 
to the place and dignity of deputy. M.Mazzint has committed 
in his lifetime almost all the faults of which a sincere enthusiast 
can be guilty. Conspiracy is not necessarily a crime, yet it is 
one of the disadvantages of that discredited profession that jt 
too often obliges a man to work in oblique ways and with 
strange tools. M. Mazzini has been condemned by destiny to 
be a conspirator during the greater part of his life, and the 
affection and respect of his intimate friends have not preserved 
him from much undeserved odium and much just censure, 
He is now a man of advanced years. Whatever his faults, his 
life has been devoted to a cause which he believes to be iden- 
tical with the progress of Italy, and no generous Italian 
can be anxious to do dishonour to the old age of an exile who 
was one of the first to raise the banner of a united Italy, 
Yet it is not easy to see how the Florence Chamber could 
have acted otherwise than it has done. The effect of an old 
Piedmontese outlawry on the validity of an electoral return 
from the former Kingdom of the Two Sicilies is a wearisome 
question, which must be left to, and which has been decided 
by, the rough justice of a Parliamentary tribunal. Apart 
from such minute discussions, it may be observed that M, 
Mazzini's election was an overt act of defiance to the 
King of Iraty and to the Florence Chamber itself. What 
might be thought at Paris of the confirmation of such an elec- 
tion may have weighed with diplomatists or Ministers; but 
such considerations would not be recognised by a patriotic 
or independent Chamber, and the Italian Parliament may be 
taken to have come to its final decision on less unworthy 
grounds than the fear of displeasing a powerful patron. M. 
Mazzint's letter, which has recently been published by the 
Unita Italiana, supplies plenty of moral reasons for an exclu- 
sion for which Italian lawyers may possibly have excogitated 
a technical justification. In this last manifesto M. Mazzint 
once more declares his uncompromising disaffection to the 
Monarchy. He charges the King of IraLy with two grave 
offences. In the first place, his Government has bound itself 
in the September Convention to the recognition of the tem- 
poral power of the Porr. This, according to the ex-Triumvir 
of Rome, is treason to the cause of Italian unity. In the 
second place, the Monarchy is at present disorganizing the 
very army which, “ at a sacrifice that ruins the finances,” had 
been expressly organized for the purpose of freeing Venetia. 
M. Mazzint’s temper and antecedents have scarcely titted him 
to do justice to any Monarchy, Italian or other, and in both 
his accusations he certainly does scanty justice to Victor 
Emmanuet. The September Convention is not even under- 
stood by the French Emperor to commit Italy to more than 
an acknowledgment of the Pore as a de facto Sovereign of 
Rome, and to a collateral engagement to suspend all attack, 
direct or indirect, upon his temporal power. If it can ever he 
justifiable to wait passively and quietly for anything, without 
conspiring in secret or making war openly—a proposition 
which probably M. Mazzixt would deny—surely, under the 
circumstances, Italy is warranted in holding her hand about 
Rome, and trusting to the influence of time, and to the acci- 
dents of the future. War and conspiracy are means which can 
only be justified by the end towards which they are directed ; 
and why patience may not, on a pinch, be excused, as well as 
conspiracy or war, it is difficult to see. As to the disorganization 
of the Italian army, a similar argument applies. Disorganization 
is too hard and violent a term to use about that temporary re- 
duction of the military estimates which was in contemplation 
up to the time when hostilities began to sccm imminent 
between Austria and Prussia. If Italy does not see her way 
to fighting for Venetia for a year or two more, the wisest 
thing she can do is to husband her resources, develop her 
internal strength, and not waste money on muskets and uni- 
forms some years before she is going to use them. But, what- 
ever the justice or injustice of M. Mazzini’s strictures, his 
practical conclusion is worth noting. Ie declines to swear 
fidelity to the Monarchy and the Constitution, on the ground 
that he cannot do so without being false to his former vow. 
The post of deputy, which he feels unable conscientiously to 
accept, may not improperly be denied him by the Chamber 
for the reason he himself alleges. If M. Mazzin1 swears 


eternal enmity to the Constitution, it is too much to expect 
the Chamber to accept the oath as if it were an oath of 
friendship and allegiance. 

The division which succeeded the debate furnishes a fresh 
proof how slight is M. Mazzim1’s personal hold over the poli- 
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ticians of Italy. Many members of the Chamber voted in the 
minority who had no sympathy at all with his opinions; either 
from a generous wish not to trample upon a man who has 
sacrificed a good deal for his dominant idea, or else from a 
feeling that M. Mazzint, if excluded from the representative 
body of the Kingdom, ought to be excluded directly, and not 
by a technical sidewind. That, after such deductions and 
allowances, a considerable majority should have persisted .in 
considering the almost forgotten sentence of a Genoese law 
court fatal to the Messina return is a symptom of the wide 
divergence that subsists between M. Mazzini and all but the 
extreme party of the Revolution. M. Mazzinr’s letter, though 
only published this week in English journals, seems to 
have been anterior in date to the verdict of the Cham- 
ber which unseated him. The opposite points of view from 
which the Florence Legislature and M. Mazzini start give 
additional significance to the unanimity with which both 
ies have arrived at the conclusion that he is better out- 
side than inside an Italian Parliament. No one can have 
watched Italian affairs during the last few months without 
perceiving that the Left is creeping up into the condition of a 
very considerable and important party. The present Cabinet 
would enjoy, were it not for the sudden war-cloud that is 
overshadowing Europe, a very precarious tenure of power in 
presence of their ill-disguised hostility and disaffection. It 
comes, therefore, to this, that a weak Cabinet which could not 
a bad Budget can afford to slap M. Mazzini in the 
face, and to force through the Chamber what amounts to 
a formal condemnation of his life and policy. The friends of 
M. Mazzini had not expected perhaps that it would be other- 
wise. It has always been their complaint against the 
Piedmontese Monarchy that it was not only a bad thing in 
itself, but that it corrupted others. They object to the existing 
system of Parliamentary party government, which in their 
eyes is equivalent to—and in Italy often, it must be confessed, 
resembles—nothing more or less than a system of intrigue. 
For these and similar reasons some of the notable Mazzinists 
ostentatiously absent themselves from, or refuse to enter, the 
Parliamentary arena, and abuse, not merely the Monarchy, 
but the present Legislative body. One result of this atti- 
tude on their part has been to render M. Mazzini’s return 
to Italian political society impossible. The Government 
might pardon him, and allow him to come back to Italian 
soil, but the Florence Parliament would not accept him 
cheerfully or gratefully. Another and an equally im- 
portant effect of it has been to split up the Italian Radical 
into sections, and to emancipate all but the most 
violent of the Left from Mazzinian influence. The Left, after 
one or two more years of organization, may not impro- 
bably take the lead in the public affairs of the country. 
From all combinations that they may form, M. Mazzin1's con- 
spicuous partisans must look to be absent, if violent language 
and attachment to abstract theories continue to characterize 
their public manifestoes whenever they deal with the topics 
of France or Venetia or Rome, or of property and monarchy 
themselves. 


To the kind of invective which M. Mazzrn1 launches 
against all Italian Liberals who are more moderate and prac- 
tical than himself we are by this time accustomed. Great 
revolutionists in Italy and elsewhere distribute such maledic- 
tions much as the Pore distributes his blessing, with an air of 
holy fervour and in the most unquestionable good faith. Far 
worse than abuses themselves, or than the open advocates of 
abuses—last in the lowest and most anathematized rank of 
political traitors—come those quiet people who are for re- 
moving abuses gingerly. The worst of all courses is, it seems, 
to be willing to take what you can get by way of instalment, 
and to wait for what you cannot get till another day. It does 
not cccur to M. Mazzi that Italian statesmen are as weary 
as he can be of the patronage of France, of the obstacles which 
the state of Europe interposes between Italy and her “ national 
“ aspirations,” and of the necessity for perpetual compromise 
and self-restraint when Rome and Venice are at stake. 
His voice, like the fallen Archangel’s, is for open war. 
If the cause of liberty were always triumphant, if Heaven 
—unlike Cato and M. Mazzini—were not so often on the 
side of the big battalions, such bold tactics would be as 
wise as they are certainly honest. But M. Mazzint ought by 
this time to have learnt that unarmed justice cannot afford to 
be always offering battle to the bayonets of great empires; 
only that men never succeed in learning the lesson of their 
own lives. The opinion of most disinterested spectators is 
against him. The public opinion of Europe has spoken out 
pretty plainly, to warn Italy that, with the September Con- 
vention before her, Fabian tactics are the most advisable 


course. The Roman ex-Triumvir replies that the September 
Convention itself is a delusion and asnare. It is possible 
that Cavour would have been strong enough and courageous 
enough to have refused to accede to it in the first instance. 
He might have said that he preferred waiting to compromising, 
and such was his just prestige that he might have persuaded 
his countrymen to be as daring and as patient as himself. 
Whether any Cabinet since his death has been in a 
condition to decline such an offer as that made two years 
ago by France may be doubted. However this may be, 
violence or precipitation on the part of Italy, either with 
regard to Venice or Rome, would now be a great error and 
calamity ; and, without any disrespect to M. Mazzin1, it may be 
said that there never was a year when his absence from 
political life in Italy was less to be deplored than it is at 
present. 


THE MINISTER ON THE STUMP 


\ E were rather too early in addressing our congratu- 
lations to Mr. Guiapstone on his powers of Parlia- 
mentary self-restraint. The very day which introduced to 
our readers our premature felicitations also published that 
remarkable outbreak of temper and puerility with which the 
CHANCELLOR of the Excuequer closed the first page of the 
annals of his leadership of the House of Commons. You may 
expel human nature with all unnatural violence, says the 
old poet, but character will break out at last. Impelled by 
principle or policy, a man may take the temperance pledge, but, 
if he does run riot and return to his old courses, he does it 
in earnest. Those seven dull weeks of sullen and difficult 
self-repression were atoned for in one compensating shriek 
of bad taste and bad temper. The famous “ flesh-and-blood 
“and fellow-Christian ” inarticulate burst convinced the House 
of Commons what dependence could be placed on the courtesy 
and judgment of its foremost man. 
Who but must laugh, if such a man there be ? 
Who would not weep, if Atticus were he ? 
The very phrase which has already acquired an ugly sort of 
immortality, the kind of adhesiveness which belongs to a 
nickname, was but a small echo of the old cant “ Am I not 
“a man and a brother?” But the deplorable indiscretion 
in the House of Commons into which Mr. GLapsTone was 
betrayed by the poor provocation of Lord Ronert Montagu 
has, like many other trifles, been productive of serious conse- 
quences—serious perhaps rather to the speaker than to any 
other or greater interest. It committed him. If these things 
can be said and done in the green tree, what about the 
dry? If this is the language for the uninflammable senators, 
what becoming words are right for the touchwood suscepti- 
bilities of the ignorant? The consequence of the appeal for 
one’s own flesh and blood and fellow-Christians—as though the 
franchise were a matter of animal physiology and the three 
creeds—was an appeal (in another sense) to the flesh and blood 
of the orator’s hearers. To talk of flesh and blood savours 
strongly of animal passions and physical force. If a man has a 
right to the franchise by virtue of his flesh and blood, it must be 
his flesh and blood that must assert his right. Very likely Mr. 
GuapsTonE did not mean this; he only meant to scream, more 
or less articulately. He did not intend to threaten; he only 
meant to show that he was in a passion, and that he was tired 
to death of being courteous and stupid. So much the worse for 
the leader of the House of Commons. It is quite possible that his 
enemies were on the look-out for this, or something like this, 
though not perhaps something quite so bad. For it must be 
the policy of the Opposition to taunt and goad and irritate 
their high-spirited antagonist. In the economy of party there 
is always room for the playful stimulants of the banderilleros 
and picadores, especially if the noble toro affects stupidity. 
The way in which Mr. GLapstonr’s speech was received by 
the Opposition showed that somebody at least was satisfied. 
Mr. Giapstoye’s stump visit to Liverpool is the logical 
result of his speech delivered on the eve of the Parliamentary 
recess. He could not but pander to the passions he had stimu- 
lated. There was absolutely no choice. It was as in the old 
rationale of possession. Faust had sold himself, and was no 
longer a free agent. The compact with the master of his 
doom was made when from the Treasury Bench he first 
suggested, however vaguely, the necessity of agitation. And 
though we are by no means ready to acquiesce in the moral 
account which is given of possession, yet we recognise in 
modern men and things the old facts. Men were of old thought 
to be given over to the Evil One, only because there was no 
reasonable explanation to be given of their actions. Some- 
thing of this sort seems to have happened to Mr, GLapsToNE. 
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assume in Mr. GLapsrone’s case the agency of the goblin 
damned than of the spirit of heaven. Mr. Briaurt is more sug- 
gestive, it may be, in one direction than in the other. But, 
whatever the influence, we must postulate some influence. Mr. 
GLapsTONE on the stump is so utterly beyond one’s conception, 
so out of keeping and harmony with all anticipation, so 
extravagantly and abnormally wild and strange, that we are 
driven at once to the incredible to account for the fact. And this 
whether we look to the man or to his office. For, of all profes- 
sions, that of demagogue is about the jast for a man to take up 
when the shades of life are beginning to settle upon him. With 
most of us, character somehow or other is pretty well consoli- 
dated by the time we are fifty. A fool at forty is a fool 
indeed; and to be great on the stump you must mount it 
before tastes, habits, associations, and principles are formed. 
Of course we speak of men such as men are, as Mr, Guap- 
sTone’s old friend Homer would say. We do not speak of the 
human paradox. There may have been instances in which 
youthful and mature saints have turned out septuagenarian 
sinners, and in which burning and shining lights have gone 
out with a twang not so melodious as that which accompanied 
the disappearance of Avusrey’s ghost. But Mr. GLapsrone 
is not old enough for the apology of imbecility. He knows 
what he is about in doing Mr. Bricut’s behests. We believe 
that he is quite in earnest when he says that a tremendous 
moral wrong is inflicted, and that a righteous cry ascends to the 
highest heaven for justice from the gentlemen who, for in- 
stance, were to be secn about London streets in a certain stage 
of elevation, perhaps moral, perhaps corporeal, on Easter 
Monday towards twelve o’clock. 


But what is alarming is that Mr. Giapstone is always in 
earnest, and that his earnestness is so very many-sided. As to 
his sincerity, it would be folly to question it. But then he is so 
kaleidoscopically sincere. He was quite sincere when he de- 
tected the doctrine of the Trinity in the Iliad; quite sincere 
when he saw in Church and State but two aspects of one eternal 
embodiment of truth; quite sincere when five years ago he 
stood up for pocket boroughs; quite sincere when he said that 
all men, being equal, have the same rights, that of voting in- 
cluded ; quite sincere when he unsaid this; quite sincere when 
he deduced the necessity of passing the present Reform Bill 
from the identity of the blood globules of Jack and My Lord; 
and quite sincere when, at Liverpool, he reasserts his latest 
paradox while varying his figure, and concludes the necessity 
of Reform because the non-enfranchised have the same 
breathing apparatus as electors have. And he may be quite 
sincere if at the Amphitheatre he explains away his doctrine of 
the Philharmonic Hall. For no one can ever exactly tell, 
until the time comes, what Mr. GLADSTONE may or may not say. 
Before Thursday night’s “Grand Banquet” came off it was 
all uncertain, and before last night’s sports in the Amphi- 
theatre were concluded his line was not to be predicted. 
But whether he goes to the North to lash his clients into 
fury, or to still the small tempest which has been got up, 
there can be but one opinion either as to the discretion 
or the decency of his move. It is at the best but a sorry 
reproduction of an American notion. Presidents elected 
by the stump take to the stump naturally. The stump 
does not suit Mr. Griapstone. In his way he is un- 
approachable; but his way is not the way of the greatest 
demagogues. CLEON was. twice the man in his line that 
Perictes was; and, as far as we remember, Fox left the 
stump business to Witkes. Bricut and Opcers and Porter, 
after all, tell most with the audiences which Mr. GLapstone is 
just now saluting. Even Miss Emma Harpince, the “ inspira- 
tional” speaker, would do it better. O’ConneLt always knew 
that just a trifling touch of the tongue in the cheek, and at 
least one sly wink, to show that he and his audience perfectly 
understood cach other, was necessary to a triumph at the 
Rotundo. Mr. GLapstone must be longer at his new trade 
before he can snatch this new grace. At present his un- 
doubted earnestness and sincerity are against him. There 
must be a spice of blarney and humbug in the most successful 
demagogue ; and, to do him justice, Mr. GLapstone has not yet 
acquired the popular qualification of being insincere. He 
is, and always will be, too tremendously real to tell 
thoroughly with his own flesh and blood. One can hardly 
fancy Bishop ANorewes preaching Latimer’s buffoonery. 
We are writing, of course, in ignorance of what deliverance it 
may have pleased Mr. GLapstone to make to his less select 


prising if Friday night’s intemperance makes up for 
Thursday’s continence. There are some people whom it ig 
safest to estimate by contraries, and who, if they are dull 
at a grand banquet, may be safely reckoned to run amuck 
at a sober soirée. The Liverpool banquet secms to haye 
been an extremely unimpassioned affair. It is the sort of 
thing which might come off on Easter Monday at the Mansion 
House, with a difference—the difference being a matter of 
taste to the students of post-prandial eloquence, whether they 
prefer the hard and reluctant oratory of Earl Russevt to the 
easy and unctuous flow and sesquipedalian sentences of his. 
CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQUER. 


THE FENIANS. 


OLLOWING the example of the Chartists of 1848, the 
Fenians, both in Ireland and America, have prudently 
failed to keep the appointment which they had made for St. 
Patrick’s Day. The Canadian militia and volunteers repre- 
sented the special constables of the 10th of April, and the 
peaceable and even loyal bearing of the colonial Irish has. 
perhaps satisfied the noisy New York frecbooters of the 
impracticable nature of their enterprise. ‘The Democratic 
journalists who advertised and applauded the project of 
invasion console themselves by sneering at the credulity of 
the dupes who incurred expense and personal inconvenience 
to guard against an imaginary danger. The intelligent mass. 
of Fenians are assured by their ringleaders that the military 
excitement in Canada was deliberately produced by the 
English Government for the mysterious purpose of providing 
Prince ALrrep with an American throne. It is as diflicult to. 
understand the feelings and motives of such followers and of 
such chiefs as to calculate on the policy of an African tribe or 
of the disciples of a New Zealand sorcerer. The intellect of a 
child with the strength of a man may, however, sometimes pro- 
duce a formidable combination. The grandiloquence which is. 
common to Irishmen and Americans provides a natural con- 
cealment to the designs of conspirators. Experience shows 
that it is unwise to believe in any statement of the Vew York 
HTerald or the New York World; but it is scarcely safe to 
assume that a threatened outrage may not be perpetrated 
because it has been previously announced in bombastic lan- 
guage. It is possible that an inroad into Canada might have 
been attempted if the Colonial Government had not taken ju- 
dicious measures to meet it ; and the Federal detachments which 
were sent to the frontier interposed an additional obstacle to any 
open violation of the law of the United States. A piratical ex- 
pedition could scarcely have attained even temporary success, 
for the Fenian adventurers had nothing to offer which could 
have tempted a peaceful and thriving population. There are 
few landlords in Canada to murder; and, in a country where 
every industrious settler can easily become a freeholder, there 
is no land available for confiscation. If Canada wished to become 
nominally as well as really independent, it would not invoke 
the aid of the low Irish rabble which is organized at the 
expense of the waiters and chambermaids of American hotels. 
The real danger of a Fenian attack would have consisted in the 
misunderstandings which might possibly have arisen with the 
Federal authorities on the frontier. ‘The popular ill-will to 
England renders every international relation uncertaia and 
hazardous. 

There may be a difference of opinion as to the conduct of 
the American Government in relation to the Henian con- 
spiracy, but it is certain that the English Cabinet was well 
advised in abstaining from direct remonstrance or complaint. 
The manners and customs of American politicians are so 
peculiar that ordinary diplomatic traditions and forms are 
generally inapplicable at Washington. There was no doubt 
that a project for invading the territory of almost any other 
Power would have been publicly discountenanced by the 
Presiwenr and his Ministers; yet the Fenian agents have 
been publicly and repeatedly admitted to official interviews, 
and one of their principal leaders was pardoned for political 
offences on the express ground of his connection with the plot 
against England. ‘The Americans, however, are wiser in action 
than in speech, and long-descended habits of diseourtesy 
are not readily discontinued. Their extraordinary taste was 
curiously illustrated by an oration lately delivered by General 
Banks amidst the unbounded applause of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. ‘The occasion was a motion for a grant cf money 
for the American department of the Paris Exhibition of 1867, 


audience at the Amphitheatre. As both he and his great:| and the vote was warmly supported by the speaker. | As 
model, Mr. Bricur, affect to be as variable as the weather, | Chairman of the House Committee of Forcign Relations, 
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General Banxs occupies an official position, and it might have 
been supposed that an intended consignment of mangles and 
reaping-machines to Paris was an exclusively pacific proceed- 
ing. ‘To the extreme delight of his audience, General Banks 
took the opportunity of asserting that the Emperor of 
the Frencu was hostile to the great Republic, and that 
it was proper to intimidate Europe by a seasonable dis- 
play of the irresistible strength of America. For this pur- 
pose he proposed that the Government should exhibit the 
biggest guns and the biggest shells and the biggest ironclad 
ships, and especially that General Grant and Admiral 
Farracut should be despatched to frighten France and the 
world with their invincible features. Like Mr. Bancrort, 
General Banks was deficient in originality, though he executed 
some surprising variations on Senator. Poaram’s famous 
theme. When a man of great experience and of considerable 
ability is not ashamed of such rodomontade, it is idle to 
expect that American diplomacy should be dignified and 
considerate in language. 


There is no reason to attribute to the Federal Government 
any direct violation of international duty. In the United 
States, as in England, ample license is allowed to all persons 
and associations as long as they abstain from an actual breach 
of the law. Subscriptions in aid of Italian or Polish insurrec- 
tions were always collected in London without impediment, and 
if philanthropic orators promised auxiliary expeditions, the 
Government had neither the power nor the wish to interfere. 
It is true that English soil was not likely to become a base 
for unauthorized military operations against Naples or Russia, 
while a civil war in Ireland or in Canada could onl 
be organized on American territory. It is possible that the 
Federal Government may really disapprove of the Fenian con- 
spiracy, and it is politic as’ well as courteous on the part 
of England to assume that a foreign State will observe the 
rules of international law. When Mr. GLapstone was asked, 
in the early part of the Session, for an explanation of the con- 
duct of the Government, he was perhaps unnecessarily 
profuse of assurances of his confidence in American good 
faith ; but, in substance, the determination to abstain from 
complaints and reproaches was perfectly judicious. It is not 
the business of English statesmen to know, in their official 
capacity, how imperceptibly Fenian malignity shades off into 
the feeling which expresses itself in the vituperative 
language of vulgar Americans. ‘The feeling with which 
the Irish conspiracy is popularly regarded in the United 
States has been fully explained by several intelligent newspaper 
correspondents. While the English are disliked, the Irish 
are despised in their social character, and the Republicans 
resent the political power which the lowest class of the com- 
munity exercises through its alliance with the Democratic 
party. Americans contemplate the Fenian preparations with 
the complacency of spectators who anticipate pleasurable sen- 
sations from any possible result. If the conspiracy collapses, 
the Irish rabble and their nominees in the Corporation of 
New York will be discredited and disappointed. A serious 
injury to England would be welcomed with stronger enthu- 
siasm, and in the meantime it is an agreeable reflection that 
uncertainty and alarm effectually prevent the progress of Irish 
prosperity. If the American Government shares the opinions 
and wishes of the country in general, an ill-natured indifference 
is not inconsistent with an impartial enforcement of law. 

The active or passive loyalty of the Irish Canadians is at 
the same time satisfactory and instructive. The insoluble 
difficulty of Irish disaffection appears to have partially 
disappeared under conditions not materially different from 
those which have produced American Fenianism. It is 
true that a Roman Catholic Irishman is equally free, 
on either side of the Canadian frontier, from all the 
civil and religious grievances of which he was accus- 
tomed to complain in his native country. The animosity 
of the American Irish to England has been cherished by the 
officious sympathy of demagogues who trade on their preju- 
dices and their ignorance. A New York manager of elections 
denounces English tyranny because he thinks that his lan- 
guage will be acceptable to the docile immigrants who in 
turn eagerly accept the misrepresentations of their interested 
flatterers. The Irish settlers in Canada are, on the average, 
of a more intelligent class, and they are not exposed to 
similar temptations. In general, they become occupiers 
and owners of land, instead of crowding into the suburbs 
of the towns. If they interest themselves in the 
public affairs of their adopted country, they find that Cana- 
dian politics turn on questions of internal interest, and that, 
except on rare occasions, declamations against English tyranny 


would be utterly irrelevant and unpopular, In the factious | 


contests which occasionally occur between Orangemen and 
Roman Catholics in Upper Canada, the English Government 
is known to be absolutely and sincerely neutral. The Fenians 
of Montreal are probably few in number, and they belong 
exclusively to the humblest class. Treason is not fashionable 
in Canada, and it is certainly not more popular when it is 
imported from the neighbouring States. 

If Ireland could be made equal in extent to a quarter of 
Canada, the cultivation there also of loyal and orderly feelings 
would not be altogether hopeless. When agitators at home 
and abroad justly attribute the misery of Ireland to the ex- 
cessive demand for land, they for the most part tacitly as- 
sume that economic evils are caused by vicious legislation. But 
questions of tenant-right are idle where there is an unlimited 
abundance of land. As it is impossible, without a control of 
geologic forces, to make Ireland larger, the alternative of 
reducing the number of inhabitants by emigration is the 
only method of improving the condition of a popula- 
tion which chooses to be exclusively agricultural, Eng- 
land has escaped the difficulty by opening other sources 
of wealth in mining operations, in manufacturing in- 
dustry, and in commerce. The superfluous population 
of the North of Ireland is drained into Belfast, but in 
the rest of the country it accumulates and stagnates, except 
when it discharges itself into the emigrant ship. In the 
meantime, Fenian conspirators provide congenial occu- 
pation, with an ulterior hope of superseding the present 
owners in the possession of the land. There is little reason 
to expect that any Act of Pariiament will remove the disaf- 
fection which has become the established type of Irish 
suffering and uneasiness. If, however, the Fenian plot 
proves to have been entirely abortive, an interval of com- 
parative tranquillity may tend to material improvement and may 
facilitate conciliatory legislation. It is possible that the con- 
spirators may have missed their spring, and almost that they 
may have exhausted the liberality of their credulous sub- 
scribers. Yet the tranquillity which prevailed on St. Patrick’s 
Day is not a conclusive proof that no danger is to be appre- 
hended. 


THE VOLUNTEERS AT BRIGHTON, 


| greg rs the highest testimony that could be paid to 
the Volunteers was that offered by the Zimes Corre- 
spondent at Brighton. In place of displaying the slightest 
anxiety as to the success of their great field-day, the judicious 
critic took it all for granted, and assumed that his readers 
would be equally free from doubt as to the thorough efficiency 
of the citizen troops. So, instead of detailing formations and 
chargts and all the stirring events of the mock battle of 
Bevindean, the Times devoted exactly one paragraph of about 
ten lines to the subject of the day, and filled the remainder of 
six columns with the particulars of the triumphal arches 
erected on the Parade, and the upholstery and confectionery 
with which the worthy Mayor of Brighton gave suitable 
expression to the loyalty of his fellow townsfolk. We are 
not merely joking in treating this as a compliment to 
the Volunteers; for the real truth is that they have, as a 
body, attained to a measure of proficiency which fairly entitles 
the public, like the courtier Correspondent of the 7imes, to 
take them for granted. Ne one now dreams of a Volunteer 
review proving a fiasco, or has any more uneasiness for the 
reputation of those engaged in it than if it were a parade of 
regular troops at Aldershot; and the event has always justi- 
fied this contidence. This year the ground selected for the 
combat was the same as that on which the engagement of last 
year was fought. The character of the field to a great extent 
determined the tactics of the opposing generals, and in both 
cases, after the failure of direct attacks from successive 
points, the fortunes af the day were decided by a flank 
march on the left of the defending force, which placed them 
wholly at the mercy of their more numerous assailants. The 
vigorous skirmishing which preluded the attack, the rapid 
change of front necessitated by the discovery of an outflanking 
enemy, and the retreat harassed by repeated cavalry charges— 
met, of course, by effective volleys trom battalion squares— 
were, on both occasions, the most interesting military features 
of the spectacle. In substance, the review of 1866 was just a 
good repetition of that of 1865, and though some of the more 
ardent troops may have desired a little more novelty, the 
earlier pertormance was quite good enough to bear an encore. 
In other respects, too, the muster of this year greatly 
resembled those to which Brighton has been long accustomed. 
The full complement of 20,000 was this year, as last, 
slightly exceeded; the precision of the railway arrangements 
B2 
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was very creditable; and we believe that some improvement 
has been effected in the discipline of the men at the only time 
when it has ever shown signs of failing—namely, when the 
day’s work was finished, and the homeward march commenced. 
Looked at from without, the great annual exhibition of the 
Metropolitan section of the Volunteer army has been 
thoroughly satisfactory ; and those who examined more closely 
the working of individual battalions could have found little 
to qualify the general result. 


There was one, and only one, indication in the com- 
position of the force of what, if neglected, may become 
an element of weakness. In the earlier days of Volun- 
teering there were several distinguished corps which, by 
the strength which they displayed on all occasions no 
less than by the handiness of their movements and the finish 
of their drill, made themselves conspicuous above their 
fellows. It is much less easy now than it was to detect any 
such distinctions. To a great extent this is a subject for 
congratulation, as it is undoubtedly true that the average 
Volunteers of the country have been steadily improving up to 
a standard of efficiency which was at first attained only by a 
few regiments happy in their opportunities of drill. But the 
equalizing movement has, we fear, not been wholly caused 
by the progress of the general body. Among those which 
were always cited as the most brilliant, the most zealous, 
and the most resolute of all the Volunteer Force, there 
are some battalions which have been stationary in the midst 
of general improvement, others which have fallen short of 
their old reputation. The strength with which a corps 
musters for Brighton is not a bad test of the spirit which 
animates it. It is not a trifling matter for a body of several 


hundred men to put aside every call of business or pleasure, 
every excuse of doubtful health, every suggestion of indolence, | 
and gather together, long before sunrise, from all parts of | 
London for a hard day’s work on the Brighton Downs. _ Still, 
year after year, the numbers who do this, even without the 
attraction of novelty in the expedition, rather increase than 
diminish, and any distinguished corps which shows slackness 
on such an occasion needs a warning that it is falling short of | 
its old reputation, and must, sooner or later, lose its old 
efficiency. We believe we are correct in saying that 
some of the corps whose praises have been most widely | 
sounded are precisely those which have shown the earliest 
tendency to slacken the efforts by which their credit 
was won, while those which were among the weakest 
have now come to the front. Conspicuous among the latter 
were the London Irish, who took down nine good companies, 
and mustered about as strong from their single batta- 
lion as the Queen’s Westminster’s (a corps of no small 
fume) did from two. The London Scottish did tolerably 
with five companies, out of a complement, we believe, of eight. 
The West Middlesex got only four companies together, and 
the Victorias too, who have a nominal establishment of eight 
companies, could only make a wing of a battalion with, we 
think, four weak companies. The Honourable Artillery Com-_ 
pany had a tolerable muster, as they could scarcely fail to do, in 
honour of the Prince their Colonel ; but the South Middlesex 
were weaker than Lord RaNneLacu’s corps ought to be; the 
Civil Service could not make up a battalion without the assist- 
ance of the Artists; and the Inns of Court were not at | 
Brighton at all. For this last default we are aware that a 
plausible excuse is to be found in the fact that half the men | 
were engaged on Circuit; but we are inclined to suspect that | 
four or five years ago the other half would have been strong 
enough in themselves to make a respectable battalion. There 
may have been, and probably were, special reasons for the 
apparent slackness of some others among the celebrated corps 
which we have named, and it is possible that in some instances 
the reports of their strength have not been accurately given ; 
but it is difficult to avoid generalizing a little on the broad 
character of the muster. Subject, no doubt, to many excep- 
tions, the tendency seems to be for the corps which are | 
wholly or chiefly recruited from the upper classes to diminish, 
while those which draw their supplies from the artisans of | 
the towns and from the labouring rural population seem to | 
grow stronger every day. If the last is a thoroughly cheering 
symptom, it will not diminish the regret that will be felt at 
the slightest sign of decadence in those corps that ought to be, 
as they certainly were at first, examples to the whole force. 
And we cannot disguise from ourselves the fact that, while 
everywhere else each year adds to the vigour with which 
the spirit of Volunteering is kept up, it is among the picked 
corps—the gentlemen’s corps—that the early enthusiasm 
shows signs of waning. 


cidedly confirm the conclusions which the Brighton review 
has suggested. As a rule, the small country corps of q 
single company each make the large majority of their 
men efficients, and get nearly all of these through the 
musketry practice which entitles them to the extra capi- 
tation grant. In most of the large and distinguished bat- 
talions of London and its vicinity the rule seems to be the 
other way ; the number of non-efficients exceeds the efficient 
roll, and the extra-efficients, as those who pass in musketry 
are termed, are but a small fraction of these. The London 
Scottish, for example, has but half its men efficient (that is, 
in the technical sense of having kept nine drills in the year), 
and little more than a fifth of them have passed as extra- 
efficients. The famous Victorias, almost the pioneer corps, 


| are very much in the same condition. The Inns of Court 


only return 43 per cent. of efficients, of whom less than one- 
third have passed at the butts. The South Middlesex comes 
in both respects a shade lower in the list, and many other less 
striking examples might be found of a similar tendency. It 
is only fair to admit that part of the languor which these 
figures seem to suggest is only apparent, being due to the fact 
that names are often kept on the roll which represent men who 
from various circumstances are no longer able to take an active 
part in parades and reviews, although on an emergency they 
would be ready to turn out, and would soon recover their old 
efficiency. Another set-off, too, is found in the fact that a 
rich corps does not put on the same pressure to make up the 
tale of drills for the capitation grant which is essential to the 
existence of some rural companies. They are perhaps con- 
tent to know that they have good soldiers in reserve, without 
caring to produce them on all occasions. Still, after every 
allowance, it must be owned that the artisan corps and the 
administrative battalions of county companies are, in the 
strength of their musters, in their success at the butts, and 
even in the smartness of their drill, rapidly gaining ground 
upon the larger aad wealthier battalions of the metropolis. 
The recruits who are always to be had in the country are 


no longer plentiful in town, and without a steady supply 


of new blood it will be impossible for the most energetic 
of the old Volunteers to bear up against the inevitable 
loss of strength which every year must bring. Among 
the artisan class there is no difficulty in supplying the 
place of those whom circumstance, or age, or death may 
remove from the force. It would not be creditable to the 
younger men of a higher class, to whom the effort is incom- 


_ parably lighter, if they should leave the movement to die out, 


so far as it depends on them, with those whose energy initiated 
it some five or six years since. That such a course would not 
be fatal to the Volunteer army is certain enough, for the 
alacrity of the country far more than makes up for any slug- 
gishness in the town; but one of the greatest social benefits of 
Volunteering will be lost when we shall no longer be able to 
boast that men of every grade of wealth and rank are to be 
found side by side, shouldering the musket on the field, or 
contending in honourable rivalry at the butts. Come what 
will, the permanence and the progress of the Volunteer 
army are established as firmly as any institution can be, 
but much of its value would be gone if all but one class 
should disappear from the ranks. It is the function of the 
special corps of the metropolis to leaven the whole body, 
as they did in the outset of the movement; and unless the 
young men of to-day are wholly wanting in the enthusiasm 
of their immediate predecessors, they will scarcely grudge the 
effort of maintaining the efficiency of an organization which 
they find created to their hands. Few gentlemen, we believe, 
who have time, youth, and health at their disposal, will 
grudge a slight patriotic effort which hundreds of thousands 
of poor and toiling men are sustaining with constantly in- 
creasing vigour and enthusiasm. In spite of Yankee criticism, 
the upper classes of England are not yet so effete as to leave 
their volunteering to be done for them by their humbler but 
sturdier brethren. 


TRADES’ UNIONS. 


HE power of Trades’ Unions is so effectively and ostenta- 
tiously displayed that it is natural to watch with interest 

and anxiety the progress of an organization which, however, 
bears but indirectly on practical questions of politics. In 
former times capitalists were more than a match for artisans, 
because each employer had, in every contest, the advantage of 
his own unity of purpose and action. But, as the antagonism 


assumed larger dimensions, the relative forces were reversed, 


inasmuch as the masters were less able to combine than the 


The returns recently published by the War Office de- workmen. As the stones which are broken smallest form the 
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firmest and smoothest road, the lower and simpler elements of 
society consolidate themselves into uniform masses with a 
facility which is in proportion to their similarity of character 
and circumstances. Conscious individual weakness suggests 
the importance of acquiring corporate power, and the 
necessarily gregarious habits of working men render the 
ublic opinion of their own section almost irresistible. 
‘Almost all the favourite doctrines of Trades’ Unions are 
inconsistent with sound political economy, but hitherto 
the wealth and enterprise of England have not been 
seriously affected by attempts to make production sub- 
ordinate to arbitrary theories of distribution. In a poorer 
and more sluggish country, where the art of hostile 
combination had already been cultivated with extraordinary 
energy, the spirit of operative monopoly has repeatedly 
frustrated efforts to develop the resources of Ireland. 
Capitalists have found that, as soon as there is a prospect 
of opening a new source of wealth, Irish workmen 
insist on terms which render enterprise irksome and profit 
impossible. It is the most characteristic tendency of that 
ingenious people to kill their goose as soon as they discover 
that it is likely to lay golden eggs. The breed in England 

sses more vitality, but some branches of industry have 
already declined or disappeared through the loss and annoy- 
ance which are inflicted on manufacturers by the unreasonable 
exigency of their workmen. It is not satisfactory to hear of con- 
tracts for small arms being sent to Liége, or of the importation 
of locomotive engines from France. In the old days of Pro- 
tection, the manufacturer might perhaps have raised his prices 
so as to throw on the consumer the burden of arbitrarily 
increased wages. Under a system of Free-trade, the artificial 
protection of labour injures the employer first, and the work- 
men will justly suffer in their turn. 


The artificers who provide for domestic consumption are 
less likely to drive custom away than those who provide 
materials for foreign commerce. Butchers and bakers, and, 
in a less degree, tailors and shoemakers, enjoy a kind of 
natural monopoly. Englishmen cannot, in ordinary cases, 
conveniently go to Paris to be measured for their coats or 
their boots. Mr. Poote’s journeymen, accordingly, may con- 
sider that they and their class have a ‘constant fund to divide, 
and that they may safely contest the claim of their employer 
to that share of the booty which has customarily been 
awarded to the commander-in-chief. The law of prize is as 
little settled in Savile Row as at the Horse Guards, and, if the 
workmen prove the stronger, their contention may not im- 
probably be successful. The dispute may perhaps be compro- 
mised at the expense of the consumer, for tradesmen will expect 
to be remunerated, not only for their skill and their capital, 
but also for the incessant annoyance to which they are ever 
subjected by their journeymen. Few Londoners can have 
failed to hear, from their tailors and their shoemakers, of the 
vexations which make their business disagreeable even when 
it is on the whole profitable. A partial strike is almost 
always either impending or in progress, and for months 
together the town is blocked, or, in other words, strangers from 
the country and from abroad are more or less effectually ex- 
cluded from competition. The virtues of the ideal working- 
man are nowhere less appreciated than in the shops of St. 
James’s. The letters which have lately been addressed to the 
newspapers by the representatives of Mr. Poote’s workmen 
sufficiently prove the existence of an operative despotism 
which is not readily distinguishable from tyranny ; and if it is 
true that working tailors on the Continent will unanimously 
obey the prohibition of the London Union, the organization 
of the working classes is the strongest of social combinations. 
It is of course possible that in this particular dispute the 
seceders may have justice on their side. No prudent lay- 
man will venture to judge of the merits of a tailor’s log, nor 
are Mr. Poo.e’s statements of the large earnings of his men 
absolutely conclusive. If a journeyman tailor could, by 
fair means, force his employer to pay him a thousand 
a year, there is no reason why he should be contented 
with fifty shillings a-week. Society, however, is wronged 
when any section forms itself into a body of conspira- 
tors, for the purpose of obtaining exclusive advantages. 
The test by which legitimate union can be distinguished from 
oppressive combination is to be found in the maintenance or 
Suppression of personal freedom. ‘The majority of artisans 
perhaps pay voluntary obedience to the governing bodies of 
their respective Unions; but there must always be a large 
body of dissidents, who are virtually forced to concur in 
measures which are opposed to their interests and opinions. 
The most furious champion of the rights of labour would 
admit that in some cases an unjust demand may be backed by 


a strike. Only children believe in the uniformly beneficent 
exercise of absolute and irresponsible power. When the working 
tailors have ruined their masters, clothes will become dearer, and 
new suits will be more rarely worn, Any gentleman ofa frugal 
disposition would hear with unmixed gratification that it was 
his duty to society to wear all his old coats threadbare, before 
he encouraged a grasping operative combination by giving a 
fresh order. The longevity of boots is not equally elastic, but 
in this department of trade also economy would be largely 
practised, if it became fashionable as a patriotic protest against 
dictation. 

The only legislative question which could be raised by the 
proceedings of Trades’ Unions was decided many years ago 
in accordance with justice and common sense. As it is 
settled that freedom of combination shall be tolerated, the 
consequences of liberty must be accepted even when they are 
inconvenient and unpalatable. It is the business of moralists 
and theoretical economists to convince working-men, if 
possible, that many of their rules are unfair, and that 
some of their projects are suicidal; but no Act of Parlia- 
ment could force Mr. Poorer’s journeymen to adopt his 
list of prices, even if the rate of payment were doubled. 
It is, indeed, not in strikes for wages that “the mis- 
chief arising from Trades’ Unions principally consists. ‘The 
by-laws which in some trades impair the efficiency of 
labour are injurious to all parties, and the prevailing tendency 
to deprive skilful and industrious workmen of their proper 
superiority is one of the worst and most universal faults of a 
perfect democracy. Privilege is most obnoxious when it is 
conferred in the form of a disability imposed on a neighbour ; 
yet as long as able workmen are unwilling or afraid to assert 
their own independence, they can receive no external support. 
It is as difficult to interfere with the internal despotisin of a 
Trades’ Union as to protect a monk or a nun from the 
severities of a religious order. Intimidation of outsiders is 
a proper subject for legal restraint, but skilful managers of 
strikes seldom bring themselves within the range of the law. 

The power and activity of trade combinations naturally 
suggest feelings of alarm at the probable admission of large 
numbers of working-men into the Parliamentary constituency. 
If the leaders of the Unions could return a majority of the 
House of Commons, they would almost certainly demand 
legislation in conformity with their favourite theories. A 
clever artisan cannot fail to see the connection between pro- 
tective duties and arbitrary contrivances for the increase of 
wages; and if he is taunted with the cupidity which has trans- 
ferred any manufacture to Belgium or to Germany, he will 
reply that foreign goods ought to be handicapped so as to 
secure advantageous terms of competition. The operatives 
who elect the Assembly of Victoria have induced their repre- 
sentatives to commence a kind of political revolution for the 
purpose of forcing a protective tariff on the wealthy and edu- 
cated classes. In several of the Northern States of America 
Bills are now pending for the reduction of the term of daily 
labour to eight hours and a half, and where the influence of 
the town population predominates the measures will probably 
become law. It is not, however, a sufficient objection to the 
enfranchisement of any class that it will probably attempt to 
embody its own prejudices and errors in legislation. Almost 
any vigorous organization is safer within the Constitution 
than without; and the power of the working-classes ought, if 
possible, to be assimilated, as the authority of the great nobles, 
the influence of the gentry, and the energy of the middle- 
classes have been successfully incorporated into the ruling 
body. Every strike, however, furnishes additional arguments 
against the concession to the working-classes of a preponderating 
share in the election of the Legislature and of the Govern- 
ment. ‘The dangerous force of numbers would be multiplied 
by the habit of combination, and the supremacy of the 
majority of the population would be the destruction of 
English freedom. 


HOMICIDAL HEROINES. 


Te authors and authoresses of the day are going in for crimes 
of every description, from murder downwards, in a manner 
that is most startling, and Mr. Mudie’s lending library will soon 
become a sort of Newgate Calendar. What with lovely mur- 
deresses, and accomplished bigamists, and spies, and forgers, and 
here and there an occasional attorney who is on their trail, works 
of romance seem-in a fair way to be very lively reading before 
long. The effect uced on sensible and unimaginative people 
ought to be to render them suspicious of their nearest acquaint- 
ances, The young lady who is kind enough to teach one’s 
daughters French and music looks and talks like an ordinary 
being ; but it is very likely, if we only knew all, that she has 
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got a murderess in manuscript in her bedroom, at the elaboration 
of whose career she is wales all her spare hours, and through 
the vivid delineation of whose amatory and homicidal perform- 
ances she hopes herself to attain to literary fame. It is difficult 
to believe how anybody who is to all outward appearance so 
harmless, and who takes her meals with such regularity, can be 
engaged in the manufacture of all the frightful sentiments 
and harrowing plots to the production of which she retires, for 
anything we can tell, when the music-lessons and the French 
are over for the day. If the authoress was in the habit of depict- 
ing criminals in tragedy costume, with cloaks over their shoulders 
and daggers peeping from underneath, haunting some lonely way- 
side inn or galloping across country on the back of some spirited 
horse, one would not be so much surprised. Such would seem 
the natural accessories of horror in which feminine fancy dresses 
on culprits. But this is not at all the conventional thing. 

tomantic writers have far too much savoir vivre to make their 
murderers or murderesses do anything so outlandish or absurd. 
That was the fault of taste committed by writers of an older date 
who did not know the world, and were always thinking that 
criminals went about with a dagger or a bowl. Experience of life 
teaches the fair novelist, as well as her masculine rivals, that if 
one wishes to find crime, one has not got to go to the wayside 
inns, or to watch for shadows alongside garden walls, or to listen 
for a stealthy footstep on the staircase when the clock is striking 
midnight ; nor can she expect to catch her criminal hero or heroine 
in modern times performing in this violent and affected style. 
The murderess of romance nowadays wears Balmoral boots, and 
goes religiously to kettle-drums. Ler beauty is the most daz- 
zling of all the beauty in the ball-room ; her step the lightest, and 
her smile the sweetest, in the waltz. She loves and is beloved, 
and the husband who in the first volume leads to the altar the 
fair innocent creature of nineteen will discover years after, and in 
the third volume, that before he married her she had already had, 
and possibly put an end to, a husband or so in private, forged 
perhaps a casual will, and led the county police a dance for a 
whole week. The mixture of crime and crinoline gives a 
reality to the story that is enough to take away the breath of 
any quiet middle-aged gentleman who takes up such great works 
of fiction. He knows, from imaginative people like Shakspeare 
and others, how poison is supposed to be administered in 
high fictitious life; that some prince catches another prince 
sleeping in a bower, and pours it in his ear, or that some 
beautiful Lucretia, after a festal banquet, hands a jewelled 
goblet containing it to a faithless lover. On the Turf, and 
among the lower classes, he is aware indeed that the opera- 
tion is performed in a less theatrical way ; but as he is neither a 
prince, nor a faithless lover, nor a Dove, nor a Palmer, he concludes 
that he is tolerably safe and at some distance from all such stirring 
incidents. | But when he peruses the latest novel from the circu- 
lating library he is recalled to a sense of his insecure position. 
Bowers and poisoned goblets are all moonshine and nonsense. The 
thing is done everyday much more simply, and with less ostentation, 
ata picnic. Blanche finished off Augustus when she handed him 
the cold pigeon pie with a joke about his appetite, and a hope that 
he would tell her if he felt inclined for more. When Marian ee 
behind ostensibly to gather a wild rose in the hedge, she was in reality 
delayed for a minute or so in the occupation of stabbing Reginald and 
burying his body in a ditch. When she skips up, rose in hand, a quar- 
ter of an hour later, her laugh is just as genial as ever, and she will 
distribute five o’clock tea to her friends the same afternoon with- 
out a cloud on her sweet sunny brow. Such is the teaching of the 
novel of the age. A quiet man thinks all this very terrible, 
and opines that the book must have been written by a she 
fiend. Nothing of the kind. It has been written by the wife 
of the curate in an adjoining parish, or by a clever gover- 
ness, or an amiable blue-stocking, whose time hangs heavy on 
her hands, and who composes this sort of thing when she is 
tired of composing hymns. It would indeed be unjust to 
represent the literary performances of this kind as coming from 
feminine pens only. Male writers turn out lovely murderesses 
also, but not so well got up, or so piquante or so dashing, and 
they cannot, at best, —_ making their heroine look a little ghastly 
in spite of all effort. The homicidal heroine of Armadale—with 
respect to Mr. Wilkie Collins be it spoken—is not so fresh or so 
virginal or so natural as, let us say, Miss Braddon would have 
made her. Du« farmina facti. Authoresses have led off in this 
line of late years, and any attempt on the part of authors to cope 
with or to imitate them is visited with the failure it deserves, 
The picnic and poison school is a feminine school of art, though 
masculine proselytes are admitted. This makes it all the more 
bewildering, as we have said, to ordinary observers, Assuming 
that incidents of this kind are not the more real or common 
because they are so commonly described, what are we to think of 
the imagination that loves to brood on them? In what strange 
grooves has feminine genius begun to travel? 

The three-volume homicidal heroine may or may not have been, 
in the beginning, an attempt to introduce into the educated 


market an article which has been found productive of much | 
emolument in a lower walk of literature, by the Londen Journal | 


and other periodicals of the sort. If so, the adventure has been 
justified by success. If Belgravia and Mayfair did not tolerate 
tales of murder and of moonshine, the lending libraries would 
cease to patronize them ; and the homicidal heroine, after walking 
the literary market in vain, would be compelled to fall back into 
her accustomed columns in the penny weeklies. As long as she 
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fetches a price in higher circles, she will continue to be 
with a rapidity and facility that is in itself a mark of et 
ness, Looking at the phenomenon from the economical point of 
view, its occurrence is capable therefore of explanation, As 
it is in other things, so it is in three-volume novels, ‘The suppl 
keeps pace with the sale, and if the table-talk of Asmodeu, 
would sell, whole editions of it would be written, printed and 
published without any serious difficulty. But there are doubtless 
other causes that account for the manufacture of homicidal 
heroines. A romance must have something to hang itself upon 
It may turn on the delineation, whether humorous or sentimenta], 
of the shades of human life and character, or it may depend on the 
delfneation of passion, or, lastly, it may be strong in incident of g 
sensational kind ; but it must be one of the three, or it is no romance 
at all. The gift of knowledge of the shades of life and character 
is not an ordinary one. It presupposes in the fortunate possessor 
either a keen observation of men and manners, coupled with some 
experience of both, or else, in some singular and exceptional cases 
a rich and sensitive imagination which makes up for want of ex. 
perience of life by drawing on its own ednintte resources, A 
real artist who labours at this class of creations does not neces- 
sarily attempt a universal portrait of mankind. If wise, he bounds 
his ambition by his powers or his experience, and confines him- 
self to what he has studied, or seen or felt himself. Within narrow 
limits, therefore, women are often really successful in this line, 
They cannot photograph the wide world ; for one-hundredth part 
of its follies or vices or pursuits, unless they are unusually unlucky, 
they never can have observed. But give a first-rate authoress her 
own village or her own fireside, ica has seen, and she will 
produce upon them an admirable and occasionally a humorous 
work. The creators of homicidal heroines are debarred from this 
field of operation for the simple reason that they have, as a rule, 
neither delicacy of perception nor humour. The homicidal heroine 
never comes to us inthe shapeof the heroine of a character novel, and 
no ray of humour ever penetrates into the pages that are devoted to 
the chronicling of her exploits. She would find herself more in place 
in a romance which turned upon human passion. Passion stands 
nearer to crime than humour or sentiment does, and Medea or 
Clytemnestra or Lady Macbeth would serve as heroines either in 
a passionate or a _— sensational piece. But the authoress who 
deals in homicidal heroines is met here again by the old difficulty. 
To draw any passion in a refined way requires refinement. It is 
no use dressing up lust or vanity or revenge in crinoline, or in 
uniform, and calling it a human being. To be a successful picture, 
the lust or the vanity, or whatever in short is the passion to be 
mange ought to be superinduced upon a real substratum of 
uman character—not to be made, in a naked sort of way, to stand 
as the whole of the character itself. Othello is not jealousy, nor is 
Ophelialove. The formerisa man overwhelmed with jealousy, and 
the latter is a woman, if not a lady, underneath all her affection, 
To make a good passionate romance, one ought accordingly to be 
able to construct a man or a woman, after doing which one may put 
the passion on. The homicidal-heroine school have not shown 
that they can draw a man or a woman, and no attempts at giving 
with fidelity the shrieks or the extravagant gestures of passion 
would ever make up for the deficiency. They are thrown back, 
accordingly, on the last remaining resource—that of supplying in 
incident what is wanting in sentiment, humour, and passion. And 
when they are thus driven to incident, and incident alone, they 
ought not perhaps to be severely blamed for liking to have their 
incident of a good downright startling kind. As the firing is to 
consist entirely of blank cartridge, they prudently put plenty of 
n 


powder in, or else there would be no bang. 

The least examination of the sensational romances which we are 
discussing will show even a superficial critic that they are devoid 
of the qualities that are to be found in better works, It is not 
merely that they are sensational. They are without humour and 
unfinished as sketches of character and life. It is to a certain 
extent providential that it should be so. Heaven, which tempers 
the wind to the shorn lamb, also fits the workman for his task. 
Homicidal heroines could not be turned out by humorous writers. 
Such writers would be shocked at the extravagance of their own 
conceptions, and common sense and humour would tone the 
heroine down till she was hardly homicidal, or at all events 
hardly sensational at all. Becky Sharp, in Vanity Fair, is an 
instance in point. Mr. Thackeray’s humour enabled him to put 
her into a novel without making the novel ridiculous or sensa- 
tional. Take away Mr. Thackeray’s humour and knowledge of 
character, and Becky Sharp would soon approximate to the 
Aurora lloyds or the Miss Gwilts of the day. As it is, 
she is as unlike them as a human being is unlike a ghoul. 
A strong proof of the inferiority of the moderna article is 
afforded by the blunders in matters of detail into which the 
homicidal-heroine-maker almost invariably falls. Having to 
do with murderers and murderesses, he has naturally some- 
thing to say to the police and to the law. Now it 80 
happens that the procedure of a criminal court of justice is by no 
means complicated. A very little trouble and attention would be 
enough to familiarize anybody with it. Yet the homicidal-heroine- 
maker never seems able to take this simple trouble, such as it 1s. 
His judges and his counsel and his attorneys are as little like the 
real thing as his murderers and murderesses are like the mur- 
derers and murderesses that figure in the dock. Balzac would 
have been twenty times as careful over details that played a far 
less striking part in his story. The accuracy of Balzac in minutie 
is often overrated, but, taken at its lowest, it is wonderful enough, 
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‘dering the range of subjects which he has handled. The 
result is that the homicidal heroine cannot even succeed in being 
prought to justice with decent regularity. Deprive her of this last 
accessory, and, as she is not set off humorously or characteristically, 
or even as real criminals are set off, with proper legal formalities, 


— 


-what is she, and what is the novel that tells us about her, at the 


+? It has certainly a plot, and often an ingenious one. But 
for this, it would be a simple waxwork show. ; Two kinds of 
amusement are, however, to be derived from it—first, the amuse- _ 
ment deducible from a clever conundram or charade ; and, 
secondly, the amusement that can be had for a shilling at Madame 
Tussaud’s Chamber of Horrors. If Madame Tussaud could con- 
trive a series of waxwork figures which would begin by looking 
like virtuous and — waxworks and end by turning into wax 
murderesses, she would have accomplished in wax all that 
homicidal-heroine-makers accomplish ordinarily upon paper. As 
a matter of taste, we prefer the waxworks to the murderesses with 
Balmoral boots and devilish eyes that stare at the public out of so 
many works of fiction. They are quite as natural, and they do 
not degrade literature. Nor are they laughable, although they 
may be monstrous ; which cannot be said of all the crime and 
crinoline to which we are daily introduced with extraordinary 

avity, and even comical solemnity, by some writers of the 


present generation, 


THINGS THAT ARE WORTH WHILE. 


fm question how far what we have done, or are doing, or what 
comes before us to do, is “ worth while,’ sounds so reasonable 
and philosophical that one is apt to think those ought to be the 
wisest persons who ask it oftenest, and act solely by the conclu- 
sions arrived at. Yet there is something in it that does not suit 
human nature, as, on closely inquiring, we observe that it is uni- 
formly answered in one way; and, in fact, it is the one moral 
hindrance to all exertion, hampering not only questionable acti- 
vity, but all activity.whatever. In the first place, it is a question 
which is apt to obtrude itself at the moment for action. The letter- 
box closes, the train leaves, the opportunity passes, the occasion is 


fruit of — labours, as in the case of those amateur artists in 
different fields who have let slip the easy natural advantages that 
came to them for the weariness of -driving an unready pen. 
Everybody is born into a place, which he can nurse into some- 
thing if he sticks hy it; was it worth while to desert it for the 
small rewards and considerations that have come to his share? 
He may ask the question, though he is perhaps the last man to 
come at a right answer. The picture we are apt to make to 
ourselves of what we might have been is of all self-portraits the 
most flattering and deceptive. 

To think things worth while is not only a sign, but a great 
promoter, of cheerfulness, and, as opposed to giving in, is almost 
always wise. A Frenchwoman, however plain, thinks it worth 
while to consult the becoming ; and the contrast between downright 
ugliness studied, alleviated, and made fresh and trim, and the 
same ugliness abandoned to its fate—as we have the opportunit 
not seldom of seeing it—is often more etfective, as conveying a mo: 
triumph, than that between mere prettiness and its opposite. It 
is a standing, walking moral—a lesson that things are never so 
bad but that it is worth while to make the best of them. 
People’s habits in this respect very much depend on the view 
they take of the present. Now, in one sense, it is quite right to 
postpone the present to the future, but yet it is one of the com- 
monest of all mistakes to defer the claims of the present to a 
future. This is what misers do, and people who wait for dead 
men’s shoes; as well as discontented persons and dreamers gene- 
rally. People of alert spirits, whatever their views, think more 
things worth while than their neighbours. Thus the preacher dis- 
courses to his congregation on the transitoriness of life, describes it 
movingly as a pilgrimage, and proves how little it signifies how 
we may be entertained by the way; but if he is of a brisk, stirring 
temperament, we shall tind him planning a thousand things for 
daily comfort and convenience which his hearers who are behind 
him in the theory of the pilgrim life do not think worth while. 
Perhaps, though occupying themselves but little with the shortness 
of life as a whole, their turn of mind is that very uncomfortable 
one which regards the particular stage through which they are 
now passing as too short, incomplete, and therefore unimportant 
to bestow pains and interest upon. The waiter upon change wi 


lost, while one is still deliberating. If a man won’t do anything | put off action till the change comes. Where is the good of reforms, 


till he can prove to his own satisfaction that it is indisputably 


renovations, and fresheners when the time may be so short? We 


worth while, he will not only not do that particular thing, but he | prefer, as a rule, the energetic preacher of this world’s vanity, 


will do nothing with a will; doubt clogs even the most inevitable | 


who, though life is short, or because it is short, gives its minutes 


habitual action, and all’ the mind's ingenuity is expended in | ¢heir due, and encumbers his heirs with no dilapidations. Not 


reducing necessary exertion to a minimum. When once this 


humour takes hold of a man’s mind, the question comes to be | 


attractive for its own sake; it is speculation in a negative form—a 
calculation of chances in which risk has its charm. If it is ten 
to one, or even five to one, against the smallest effort being 
essential, he spares himself the trouble, not without a relish for 
the suspense which ensues till the issue is known. Many people 
oubly sure; but this man, on the contrary, rather than waste 
labour and action of any kind in so prodigal a fashion, though it be 
but the exertion of asking his way, is resigned to an occasional 
disaster. If only justitied by his calculation of chances, if he can 
prove a balance of probabilities on his side, he does not flinch 
trom the consequences of his system; it was not worth while to 
act on a remote contingency. 

In the case we are here supposing, a natural turn of mind is 
developed by — into a defensive principle of inaction; 
passive inertia backs itself against the bustling precaution with 
which some men hedge themselves against mischance in the busi- 
ness of life. But this inquiry has a morbid attraction for minds 
of a very different order. Persons who are busy and energetic 
enough in their own line are often much too ready with it when 
things new and unaccustomed are proposed to them. Where the 
question thus systematically suggests itself, whether to man or boy, 
he is fixing himself in a groove and quenching the spirit of adven- 
ture. In youth, at any rate, there should be that briskness and 
— of enjoyment which thinks effort to attain it worth while. 

ot that the question in itself can ever be other than reasonable ; 
but there are occasions when it is not well that it should too 
readily suggest itsel/—when the natural love of novelty and ex- 
periment should be suffered to play unchecked, when it is better 
to: try and lose than never to try at all, better to make a rush, 
and encounter difficulty and disappointment, than ever to stand 
counting chances and balancing pros and cons. That extreme fear 
of failure, that dread of taking trouble in vain, which may be 
observed in some young people extending to the merest trifles, is 
fatal to expansion. A healthy growing mind ought to expect 

at things from the unknown. All pleasure and all attainment 
in a new field are indissolubly connected with some form of trial 
and experiment. “Nothing venture, nothing have.” 

But, however we may deprecate premature wisdom on this 
sews as moral cowardice, the young philosopher might, if he only 

ew, retort upon his elder, who, having ventured in youth and 
perhaps paneealled in his venture, asks himself, in the end, Was it, 
after all, worth while? There is so much trouble in all work, so 
much sweat of brow and brain, that the result of success is apt to 
look little better than slavery. It was an eminently successful 
poet who exclaimed — 

The unhappy man who once has trailed a pen 

Lives not to please himself but other men. 
Self-satisfaction fails the most sanguine at times. And how 
constantly must this occur where a faint or partial success is the 


ve themselves extra and superfluous trouble in making assurance | 


| but what this may be overdone ; for, of course, there is a strong 
| disposition in busy minds to think things worth while that are 
not. There are undoubtedly seasons and spaces when it is wise 
to wait—when it is not worth while to commence any under- 
taking great or small. There are studies which it is not worth 
a man’s while to take up, pursuits which it is not worth 
his while to follow, minutes and half-hours which it is not 
worth while to fill with an occupation, No doubt we have 
all our peculiar notions on this head. It does not seem to 
us worth while to read at dinner time, or out of doors, or to 
set oneself to learn a language in recurring spare moments ; these 
acts come under the same category of virtues with the old house- 
wife’s economy of time which makes her sit up in bed to knit 
stockings in the dark, or re-thread her needle, at infinite expense 
of time and eyesight, to save au inch of cotton. There are a vast 
number of small industries that are not worth the while of a man 
with one settled occupation which engages a fair portion of his 
time. We have not much faith in the achievements done in odd 
minutes. We believe there is usually more loss than gain by them, 
and that manners and conversation both suffer where there is this 
trick of thinking it worth while to pull out some implement of 
labour—pen, pencil, or needle—at times when other people are 
centent to seem unemployed, and are only busy in being agree- 
able and placing themselves at the service of their company. 
Nothing ministers so much to impatience as these habits. It is an 
evidence of thorough self-mastery when a man who knows how 
to use time has the sense to recognise when time is not worth 
using in any definite, ostensible way. Haydon tells us that Sir 
Walter Scott, going to see a picture of his on view, arrived before 
the door was open, but, hearing that the man would not be 
long, quietly sat down and waited, and thus was found by the 
delighted artist, who records it as a beautiful trait of this great 

enius. It was, in fact, not worth while to fill up the short interim ; 
but how few men up in town for a day or two could have kept 
themselves thus reasonably serene ! 

We all have our opinions, but in truth no one can judge for 
another what is worth while. If a man has any one commanding 
talent, nothing is worth his while that distracts him from it, 
though it may carry the air of a respectable occupation. Words- 
worth did not think it worth his while to read any authors but those 
who have clothed in words the grand catholic feelings that belon 
to the grand catholic situations of life, and clothed them in su 
words that human wit must despair of bettering them; yet it is well 
worth other people’s while to read books of a lower range and of 
quite another order. People of genius constantly misjudge in this 
way. They are right in the abstract—right as far as = them- 
selves are concerned, but not right for those they would legislate 
for. Thus it is very true that the —_ for grottos a hundred 
years ago was absurd. We may wonder at Pope’s spending money, 
time, and ingenuity, on a gloomy hole; but it might still be worth 
the while of the clever ladies and tine duchesses who threw their 
soul and fancy into this singular mania; the purposes for which 
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they pursued it were answered. A man of commanding in- 
tellect decides for his daughter that it is not worth while to 


‘teach her music, for her ear is not perfect; or drawing, for 


her eye is not exact; or needlework, for that can be paid 
for; or housekeeping, for that servants can do; or to let her 
play croquet, for that is waste of time ; or read novels, for they 
are frivolous. In his own case the ment may be perfect, and 
so it would be in hers if she inherited his mind; but in fact it may 
be worth her while to do them all. For our part, we hesitate to 
pee against any mania except in the abstract. Bazaars may 

worth the while of the people who frequent them and get them 
up. So may cork models, Berlin wool, and collecting old postage 
stamps; it all depends upon what people have the opportunities 
and the native power to do. Certainly protests in such matters 
are not worth the while of any but original thinkers. 

In the discussion of any question of this sort the end must 
of course be taken for ted. If a man goes twenty times 
to a ball and enjoys himself intensely when there, we own 
it to be worth while without entering into the reasonableness 
or ethics of dancing. If the people who stood the livelong 
day at the pit door to see Mrs. Siddons act cried to their 
hearts’ content over the tragedy when it came, we must admit 
that, from their point of view, it was worth while, without 
deciding on the uses of the drama. In fact, the “ worth while” 
ought not to enter into the sphere of morals. We do not discuss 
the argument that “ it is never worth while to do a shabby thing,” 
or that “ it is always worth while to be civil,” for these points 
should be settled on less selfish grounds. Still the mere specula- 
tion is a stretch of thought beyond the practice of many people, 
who, as they plan nothing beforehand, meditate on nothing that 
is past. The question is one that must be asked sometimes if we 
would go right in matters of pleasure, taste, and interest, and 
get a knowledge of our real preferences; and a judicious habit 
of asking it may well train the mind to decide wisely on points 
infinitely more important. 


MR. CARLYLE AT EDINBURGH. 


TC was fortunate, perhaps, for Mr. Carlyle that, in his address to 
the Edinburgh students, he was shut out by the nature of the 
occasion from all direct reference to contemporary politics. His 
favourite doctrines have of late years aank the somewhat ques- 
tionable advantage of being submitted to the test of experiment, 
and Europe supplies us at this very moment with a most apposite 
example of that contrast between speech and action which is the 
favourite commonplace of Mr. Carlyle’s philosophy. All the cha- 
racteristic evils of that “vocal education” which he deprecated 
on Monday were rampant in the French Chambers under the 
Monarchy of July and the Republic of 1848. Never was the 
art of speaking better understood, and rarely has it been 
turned to smaller practical purpose. The French nation certainly 
“went away into wind and tongue” after a fashion quite as 
“tragical ” as that of the English and American nations now. But 
they were more fortunate than either of the latter have yet been 
in that they found an instructor singularl competent to teach 
them that “silence is the eternal duty of man.” For the last 
fourteen years the highest authorities in the country have devoted 
themselves to impressing this truth on the French mind, and the 
lesson has no doubt derived additional value in Mr. Carlyle’s 
eyes from the character of the principal teacher. Few men 
have answered more exactly than the Emperor Napoleon to 
Machiavelli's description of a dictator:—* A man who had 
the power of life and death over everything, who degraded men 
out of their places, ordered them for execution, and did whatsoever 
seemed to him good in the name of God above him.” His cha- 
racter and policy are sketched, too, with curious accuracy in the 
words which Mr. Carlyle puts into the mouth of Phocion with 
reference to Philip of Macedon :—“ He is a man who holds his 
tongue; he has great disciplined armies; he can bribe anybody 
you like; he is going on steadily with an unvarying aim towards 
his object.” The Emperor of the French is certainly all that is 
here praised. He has shown himself fully able to stand the 
solitary test by which Mr. Carlyle tries his kings. He is the 
capable man, the man who can rule, and who has consequently the 
best right to rule. Why then does the philosopher make no mention 
of the disciple who has taken so much pains to carry out the theory 
of simple forces in politics? Possibly Mr. Carlyle does not see 
much to admire in the present moral and intellectual condition of 
the French people. He finds, perhaps, in their lives some traces 
of a passion for money-getting, and in their books a ver 

observable division “into sheep and goats,” together wit 

an extraordinary numerical predominance on the side of the latter. 
French society, if we may judge by the acts of its own 
members and the comments of its native critics, is absolutely 
devoted either to the accumulation of material wealth or to the 
pursuit of material pleasures, and the most obvious cause to which 
to attribute this alternative degradation is the continued repres- 
sion of the higher intellectual life in the community. The policy of 
the Government is to starve the mind and to overfeed the body. We 
do not know, indeed, that the present ruler of France is to be set 
down as necessarily opposed to freedom of thought, All that he 
has done may be quite adequately accounted for by his known 
dislike to freedom of speech, and the thought which is denied 
expression probably causes him little or no alarm. But Mr. 
Carlyle will not see that his strong man, if he wishes to put an 


end to talk, cannot save himself from puttin 

thought at the same time. The nation 
ws contented with seeing its concerns managed for it, 

or a time at any rate, it probably recognises with justice 

that they are managed more wisely than before. But it grows 

contented, at the same time, with having some one to think for it. 


and, when ordinary men lose their interest in matters which are | 


common to them with others, they naturally turn with more entire 
devotion to those which are personal to themselves, The common- 
lace citizen or the indolent man of society will not be like} 
cause he is shut out from politics, to concentrate himself = 
metaphysical or mathematical science ; he will rather seek, in the 
excitement of mercantile speculation or the gratification of mere 
sensual instincts, the most natural compensation for the loss of any 
higher pleasure. And unfortunately he soon learns to like the 
change. The substitution of the one form of enjoyment for the 
other is, after all, rather congenial to him than otherwise. [¢ 
the pleasures of intellect are more exquisite than those of sense 
they are less universally appreciable, and consequently it needs 
but a very slight addition to give an overwhelming preponderance 
to the wrong side of the scale. It is just this addition which a 
ruler such as Mr. Carlyle longs to see in every and country is 
driven to make, simply by the eircumstances of his position. “He 
may intend to govern men well, nay up to a certain point he may 
actually succeed in ——- them well, but his success is pur- 
chased at the cost of extinguishing whatever capacity they might 
otherwise have shown for governing themselves. He can only p 
his part as hero by absorbing all that there is of heroism in his 
subjects. It is no answer, therefore, to those who quote the state 
of France as an argument against Mr. Carlyle’s theory, to say that 
the Emperor Napoleon is not the right kind of king. At all events, 
he answers to Mr. Carlyle’s definition of one. He knows what he 
wants, he can hold his tongue, he can govern with the strong hand. 
Nor indeed does it much matter whether he is, or is not, the true 
type of which Mr. Carlyle is in search. We are quite willing to 
take Mr. Carlyle’s own conception, and to argue from it deductively 
until we arrive by a natural progress at all the vices of the Seco: 
Empire. The one thing which could serve as an antidote to the 
action of the poison —the ruler’s own indifference to the mainte- 
nance of his power—is denied him, inasmuch as the same sense of 
his people’s needs which led him to assume the dictatorship in the 
first instance will make it more difficult to lay it down in propor- 
tion as the qualities which would enable his subjects to nse 
with it become less and less apparent in their characters. France 
is less capable of governing herself now than she was in 1851; 
England was only less fitted to resist the degrading influences of 
the Restoration, because of her submission to Oliver Cromwell. 
We had hardly expected to see Mr. Carlyle come forward as an 
advocate of finality in law reform; but from the sketch which he 
ives of the history of the Court of Chancery, it can hardly be 
oubted that he thinks our equitable jurisprudence is, and has 
been for more than two centuries, the very perfection of reason. 
The explanation of this seems to be, that in all its leading features 
it still bears the stamp impressed on it by the Lord Protector. 
At his bidding “sixty of the wisest lawyers to be found in 
England ” contrived, without “babble of any kind,” to get “sixty 
pre ositions fixed in their minds of the things that required to 
one; and upon these sixty propositions Chancery was recon- 
structed and remodelled, om so it has lasted to our time.” 
It is not quite clear whether Mr. Carlyle acknowledges any 


distinction between the principles of equity and the practice 


of the Court of Chancery, or whether he supposes that these 
sixty propositions constituted a species of equitable code by 
which every chancellor has been guided from that time to the 
present. Mr. Maine has pointed out that much of our early law 
1s merely a compilation of maxims borrowed from the Roman 
Digest, of which the judges who reproduced them had the credit 
because the knowledge of them was mainly confined to the Bench. 
Perhaps, in the same way, Mr. Carlyle wishes us to under- 
stand that the system of equity, which is ox omen Be, osed to 
have been the work of successive Chancellors, trom Lord Notting- 
ham to Lord Eldon, has been nothing more than an application of 
Cromwell’s propositions to the individual cases submitted to the 
Court. The decision might be that of Lord Hardwicke or Lord 
Mansfield, but the principle on which it was founded came from 
the brain of the great Dictator. It can only be said that in this 
case the judges have been extremely successful in keeping the 
source of their inspiration secret. Indeed we see nothing for it 
but to believe that they have altogether withdrawn the genuine 
propositions from the public eye, and substituted in their stead 
a series of rules of practice which, if contemporary authorities are 
to be trusted, were never really put into operation at all. At least 
this is all that can be gathered from Whitelock’s remark that 
though the objections offered by himself and Widdrington, another 
of the Lords Commissioners, to the “ Ordinance for regulating and 
limiting the jurisdiction of the High Court of Chancery ” could 
not “prevail to stay the execution of it as to us who seemed to 
doubt the power that made (which the makers would not endure), 
yet we were the means that it was not exacted from our suc- 
cessors, but they were connived at in the non-execution of it. 

Considering, however, that one of the propositions in the Ordinance 
was that every cause should be heard the same day on which it 
was set down for hearing, thus practically excluding the possi- 
bility of a trial lasting for more than one day, it is difficult not 
to suspect that the judges would have been “connived at in the 
non-execution of it” even without Whitelock’s opposition. 
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f course, mixed up with these strange perversions of politics 
history, there great deal in Carlyle’s address 
which is very much to the p Our only doubt is whether 
his hearers are likely to pay most attention to his precepts. 

+ they may accept his definition of “holy” as “com- 

etely healthy” is highly probable, health being rather a 
Pchicnable virtue just now; but that they will yield equal 
reverence to his injunction to be content with trying to do their 


‘work without hankering after any other reward than the conscious- 


ness of having done so, strikes us as at best uncertain. There is @ 
t deal of work going on which, as it is called for, we must 
suppose to be in some way useful to the world, but which it is 
quite impossible to conceive any one doing except upon a lower 
motive than that which Mr. Carlyle suggests. Probably he would 
answer that work of this kind had better be left alone ; but as long 
as people are unphilosophical enough to need a livelihood they 
ill decline to accept this as a final settlement of the question. 
We fancy that Mr. Carlyle might have been better employed in 
showing his Edinburgh students how to give a more genuine value 
to that everyday work which they will have to do, not so much for 
its own sake as for the sake of the reward it brings them, than 
in simply depreciating such secondary motives altogether. We 
daresay, for stance, the world might be better off if there 
were fewer writers of all kinds in it ; but the change which society 
has undergone during the last half-century has necessarily tended 
to make literature more and more of a profession, and to convert 
men of letters into a species of middlemen between great authors 
and a public which wishes to have their works adapted for easy 
and rapid consumption. Certainly this isnot attributing any very 
exalted function to journalism or criticism; but, if it is a function 
which has devolved upon it from the increase of wealth unac- 
companied by any corresponding increase of education or leisure 
on the part of the possessors of wealth, we may be quite sure that 
it will continue to be discharged somehow. And Mr. Carlyle 
would have done a more real service to his hearers if he had 
shown them how to make popular writing better, than he is likely 
to achieve by merely uttering the ascetic precept, “ Keep out of 
Literature.” The philosopher who wishes to be of use to his 
own generation must occasionally come down from the heights, 
and condescend to adapt his teaching to the commonplace neces- 
sities of commonplace men. 


SUNDAY DELIVERY OF LETTERS, 


eo a dwellers in London will perhaps not fully 
enter into the grievance of one form of the great Sabbatical 
controversy which periodically vexes the souls of a good man 
permanent dwellers in the country. We mean the attempts whic 
are ever and anon made, in one shape or another, to hinder all 
breakfast-tables throughout’ the country from showing, on one 
morning in the week, their usual garnish of letters and_ papers. 
People in London are so used to the utter stoppage of all postal 
action on a Sunday that they are sometimes amazed at finding that 
another state of things exists elsewhere. They are so used to it 
that it does not strike them asa hardship, and it may perhaps 
seem to them that it would be no great hardship for other people 
to be brought to the same state as themselves. And certainly the 
stoppage of postal action in London on Sundays, thoroughly 
understood as it is by every one both in London and elsewhere, is 
no great practical grievance. It seems odd just at first to 

ple who are not used to it; but the practical hardship 
1s not great. It does not at all follow, however, that the same 
| sage would not be a grievance elsewhere. The truth is that 

stoppage of postal action in London is tolerable, simply be- 
cause it is exceptional. London may do without posting or 
receiving its letters for one day in the week, only on condition that 
all other places in the Kingdom should be allowed to post and 
receive theirs. 

Many people will remember that, some years ago, the experi- 
ment was tried of putting the whole country on the same footing 
as London with regard to the receipt and delivery of letters on 
Sundays. If our memory does not fail us, it was Lord Shaftes- 
bury, then a member of the House of Commons, who contrived 
to surprise the House into an address to the Crown to that effect, 
which was at once acted upon, but which was followed by so 
much inconvenience that another and more deliberate vote of the 
House soon put things back on their old footing. The plain fact 
is that, while a stoppage confined to London only is merely a 
stoppage of one day, and not always of that, a general etoppage 
would be a stop of two days, and sometimes of three 
The result of the one day’s stoppage in London is simply 
that no one in London gets letters on Sunday, and that no 
one anywhere else gets letters from London on Monday morn- 
ing, which of course, in places where there is only one de- 
livery, means that no London letters can be had on Monday 
at all. This is the extreme case. But in many cases the 
London rule causes absolutely no stoppage to correspondence 
one way. A man in London writes on Saturday to his friend in 
the country; that friend, if he lives in any town or in many 
Villages, can post his answer on Sunday, and his London corre- 
we receives the letter on Monday morning. In this case the 
London stoppage is no stoppage at all; correspondence goes on 
Just the same as if it did not exist. But a general stop 


would voy with it quite another state of things. It would 
in vain 


‘or a Londoner to write any letter on Saturday except 


to those places which have so many deliveries that a letter 
written in London in the morning can be received the same 
evening. And these places, it should be remembered, are com- 
paratively few—much. fewer than those from whence a letter 
written in the morning can be received in London the same 
evening, were general stop the rule. If the Sabbatarian rule 
were strictly carried out, if no post went in or out of any place on 
Sunday, a letter written on Saturday could not reach its destination 
till Monday afternoon or Tuesday morning, according to circum- 
stances. is would apply to all letters going from any one place 
to any other place. How great an inconvenience this would be 
to business and correspondence of all kinds we need not stop to 

int out. The t restriction is local, and is therefore en- 

urable; make it general, and the straitest sect of the Pharisees 
would soon find it intolerable. 

The enemy is probably cunning enough to see that this sort of 
thing, if pro at once, would not fall in with public feeling ; 
the small end of the wedge is therefore put in first. The usual 
machinery of religious agitation is called in. Circulars are sent 
round suggesting to each householder to decline to receive his 
own letters on Sunday, and putting forth in a pathetic way the 
grievances of the rural postmen. Now those grievances are most 
real, and ought to be forthwith redressed; we only say that the 
proposed way of redressing them is not the right way. It is 
very hard to steel one’s heart against the picture of the unhappy 
postman, trudging, day after day, twenty miles or more along the 
same road, without a single day of rest from year’s end to year's 
end—not a day for worship, not a day for amusement, not 
a day for quiet family enjoyment. And all this for wages 
so me A that one wonders that any man undertakes the office. 
The case is as hard a one as can be thought of, and a generous 
man is glad at once to catch at any means of relieving so ill-paid 
and hard-worked a person, at the cost of any amount of inconve- 
nience to himself. When the postman sends in his prayer for relief, 
nothing but a sense of public duty will lead any one to refuse to 
help in granting a pes which, from the petitioner’s point of 
view, is so thoroughly reasonable. But we hold that it is a public 
duty to refuse to listen, and that on two grounds. Much as we 
sympathize with the postman, we can have no sympathy with the 

tman’s friends, whe almost always belong to the narrow and 
intolerant Sabbatarian party, who are always trying to press their 
own superstition upon everybody, and to whom it is a distinct 
matter of duty never to yield an inch. The wrongs of the post- 
man are only an excuse; the real object is to hinder anybody from 
having letters on Sundays. The old Puritans preached lustily 
against bear-baiting; but, as Lord Macaulay tells us, it was 
by no means out of sympathy with the . The objec- 
tion to bear-baiting was, not that it gave pain to the bear, 
but that it gave less to the spectators, and the Puritan's 
delight was at the highest when he enjoyed the twofold —— of 
tormenting both spectatorgand bear. We do not charge the modern 
Puritans with going so far as their forerunners; we do not suspect 
them of the least wish to torment the postman. Still, on the 
whole, the postman answers to the bear in the other case. He 
is merely a colourable reason; the rigorously enforced Sabbath 
is the thing really at stake. If the old Puritans objected to bear- 
baiting, they objected equally to other sports which hurt neither 
man nor beast. So, if our letters could be delivered by steam, we 
are sure that the new Puritans would still object to our having 
them, and they would in their hearts weep over the loss of so 
excellent a grievance as the wrongs of the postman. 

The Sabbath question itself we need not now argue. People 

who will confound Sundays and Sabbaths are beyond the reach of 
argument. It would be in vain to show such persons that the New 
Testament never of the Sabbath except as an obsolete 
Jewish institution, and that St. Paul leaves its observance to the 
individual conscience along with the observance of the new moon. 
It would be equally in vain to show that, though the First Day of 
the week is <_ the one pot iven as to its observance 
is one to which English lovers of Sabbaths have a special objec- 
tion to conforming. These things are plain enough to common 
sense, but the Sabbatarian somehow refuses to see them. It is in 
vain to argue with him; a choleric man might be tempted to 
resort against such a disputant to the logic of St. Louis; a peaceful 
man can only hold his tongue, and oppose the enemy by every 
practical means that he can light upon. 
» The Sabbatarian therefore is to be resisted, even when he puts 
forward so —_ an appeal to our humanity as asking us 
to deliver the postman from one seventh of his never-ending 
drudgery. His real object is to assert the a that it is a sin 
to receive or write a letter on a Sunday. That principle we hold, 
like every other form of the Sabbatarian dogma, as a thing to be 
resisted to the uttermost. We judge no one; let every man do as 
he is persuaded in his own mind. Only let no man force his con- 
viction on another; let no man try to commit the nation to 
his particular crotchets by trying to obtain national action on 
their behalf. St. Paul expressly forbids us to judge one another 
about either the new moon or the Sabbath-day. It is a part of a 
man’s Christian liberty to do as he thinks fit about observing 
or neglecting either; but he is expressly forbidden to force his 
own views either way upon anybody else. Now this is just what 
the Sabbatarians always insist on doing, and in so doing they are 
to be withstood tooth and nail, not only by every thinking man, 
but by every one who sticks to the plain letter of the New Testa- 
ment rather than to the traditions and inventions of men. 

And now as to the wrongs of the postman. With those wrongs 
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much more so, because our sympathy is perfectly pure, and has 
no ulterior views. The grievance is a frightful one, and ought to 
be remedied ; only we do not look on the proposed Sabbatarian 
remedy as the right one. The postman ought to have his holiday, 
and the public ought to have their letters. This is no crotchet 
of a few people who like to have their letter-bags on a Sunday 
morning as well as on another morning. We have shown that, 
if the scheme at which the Sabbatarians are clearly aiming 
should be fully carried out, the greatest possible national 
inconvenience would follow. Let London keep its peculiar 
burden or privilege if it will, but it can keep it only on the 
condition of its being a peculiar burden or privilege. Letters 
must be delivered on benders throughout the country. But this 
is no reason why the rural postman should be the one person who 
works for 365 days in the year without a single holiday. The 
plain remedy is, let the Post-Office be more liberal with its 
servants. At present they are scandalously overworked and 


underpaid. Some arrangement or other should be made by which | 


the labour of the rural postman may be lightened ; some alteration 
of duties, some power of employing a substitute, by which the 
public interests may not be neglected and yet the same man ma 
not be obliged to work seven days in every week. Of course this 
would cost money. But what then? It always strikes us that a 
wrong view is taken of the Post-Office when it is looked on as a 
commercial speculation on the part of the nation, by which 
the nation is to gain a revenue. The Post-Office is rather to 
be looked on as a branch of administration; as an institution 
without which no civilized country could get on, any more than 
it could get on without a Home Office or an Admiralty or 
Courts of Law. But there is no more occasion for the Post- 
Office to pay in a pecuniary sense than for other institutions to 
pay. The Post-Office is just the thing in which centralization is 
necessary—in which all personal, local, or corporate efforts must 
break down. It undertakes a great work which must be done, 
and which nobody but the Government of the country can do. Of 
course we do not ask the Government of the country to do it for 
nothing. No payment is so willingly paid as payments made to 
the Post-Office ; they are the very opposite to payments made at 
the turnpike gate. We believe that they*might have been much 
higher without people oe We have no right to ask the 
Government to carry on the postal service at a loss; but we do 
hold that mere commercial profit should not be an element in the 
calculation. The profits of the Post-Office are a very small sum as 
an element in the national revenue ; they would be a very large sum 
if applied to reform within the Post-Office itself. It would be easy 
to give the worn-out rural postman at least an alternate weekly 
day of rest, without either inflicting any damage on the public, or 
giving any opportunity of triumph to the Sabbatarian enemy. 


THE PEMBROKE COLLEGE ELECTION. 


| a hp nes G spoils the generous character of a young man more 
than injustice dealt to him by those to whom he is taught 


to look up as the examples and guardians of justice. It is a_ 


sense of this fact that leads us briefly to notice the controversy 
which has been carried on in the Times and other journals 
concerning a recent election to a Fellowship at Pembroke College, 
Oxford. We are the more impelled to do so because there seems 
to be, on the part of the College authorities whose conduct is im- 
peached, a somewhat donnish tendency to treat the complaints of 


undergraduates as unworthy of notice. “ Silly howlings” is the | 
phrase which, under the decent veil of a learned language, one of | 
the Fellows applies to undergraduate remonstrances against a_ 


proceeding by which, at all events, the interests of undergraduate 


industry are manifestly affected. There are occasions, of course, | 
on which academical authorities do rightly in carrying matters — 


with a high hand and setting gainsayers at defiance; but, as we 
shall presently show, this is not one of them. Let us premise, 
that we confine any strictures we may have to make to the pro- 
piety of the course pursued by the Head and Fellows of the 

ollege, and to the bearing of such a course on the rights of 
the candidates and the interest of the institution. With the 
_— of motives we have nothing to do; yet it is rational 

ways to take a charitable view of it, in dealing with a somewhat 
monastic community like Oxford, where not merely purity of 
motive, but the most soaring disregard of all worldly considera- 
tions, is not unfrequently found in conjunction with an inability to 
qt not only the common rules of business, but the common 


3 of pues which public life has made familiar to men of | 


the world. We will add that the case in no way turns upon the 
eternal question as to the advantages and disadvantages of com- 
petitive examination as a test of intellectual merit, and a mode 
of determining the elections to fellowships. Let it be granted 
that fair competition is but a mixed good ; but unfair competition 
must be an unmixed evil. The man who wins a prize by doing 
best in an examination may not be morally excellent or likely to 
succeed in practical life; but a man who should win a prize by a 
it understanding with the examiner could be nothing but a 
sneak. 

The statutes of Pembroke College, like those of Oxford Col- 
leges under the new system generally, prescribe that, before an 
election to a fellowship, candidates s be invited by public 
notice to compete; and, of course it is distinctly umplied, on equal 
terms. The statute further directs that “the intellectual 


we = he ge quite as much as the Sabbatarian can do; probably | qualifications of the candidates for fellowships shall be tested 


by an examination in such — connected with the 
studies of the University as the Master and Fellows 
shall determine” ; and that “the Master and Fellows shall elect 
that candidate (being otherwise duly — according to the 
statutes in foree for the time being) who, after such examinatj 
shall appear to them to be of the greatest merit, and most fit to 
be a Fellow of the College, as a place of religion, learning, ang 
education.” These words are construed, by one of those who 
impugn the conduct of the electors, as requiring that the fellow. 
ship shall “be awarded in accordance with the results of a strict} 
competitive examination.” This is going too far; the w, 

lainly allow the electors, after the examination has been duly 
feld and its results duly weighed, to determine their choice by 
reference to the general interests of the college, certain as it ma 
be that those interests would, in ninety-nine cases out of 
hundred, point to a steady adherence to the results of a fair 
examination. But, on the other hand, it is equally plain that the 
electors are bound to make up their minds after the examination, 
and not to allow themselves to be biassed in favour of any parti- 
cular candidate before it. Indeed, it is morally im ibid that 
any man can conduct a competitive examination fairly, or, con- 
sequently, to any purpose at all, unless he reads the papers of the 
candidates with an open mind. 


Previously to the election the result of which is now under 
discussion, the Master of Pembroke duly issued his public notice 
| according to statute. But when candidates called to put down 
' their names, they were informed that they would have to compete 

with a person who had received a special invitation. A ques- 
tion appears to be raised as to the official character of this intima- 
_ tion; though, supposing it to be not official, but private, 
| that would only aggravate the mgr ge | of the transaction, 
But how could anything said by the official representative of 
the College to those who called upon him officially be otherwise 
than official? A question is also raised as to the precise effect 
| which the intimation was intended to have. What effect could it 
| be intended to have but that of deterring the candidates who had 
/not received special invitations from competing, by leadi 
'them to believe that they would compete at a disadvan- 
tage? Ten candidates, notwithstanding, perhaps not knowing 
how many votes the Master carried with him, persisted in com- 
peting ; and among the number were some whose academical 
achievements rendered it improbable primd facie, as the Master 
allows, that they should be beaten in the examination by the 
| a gy | invited candidate, whose honours were not of the highest 
kind. Nevertheless, the candidate who had received the special 
| invitation was elected. He was elected, it is confidently averred, 
_ by the votes of those who had invited him, electors who had not 
joined mm the invitation voting against him. It is further averred 
that, in drawing up the papers for the examination, an advantage 
was designedly given to the candidate whose success the examiners 
desired ; but though this charge is made by a person who puts his 
name to it, and though it has not yet been rebutted, it is one 
which the public would of course be very slow to entertain 
seriously, much more to believe. 


The conduct of the College, or rather of the majority of the 
electors, is defended by the Master in the Times, and by Dr. 
| Mitchinson, one of the Fellows, in the Guardian. The Master, at 
all events, writes in the style of a man of sense. Dr. Mitchinson 
writes in the style of a person in high authority and in a state of 
extreme displeasure. The accounts of the matter given by these 
two gentlemen respectively differ materially from each other. 
The Master avers that—in spite, as he admits, of antecedent 
probability—the invited candidate did the best in the exami- 
| nation, so that he was, after all, really elected on his merits; a 
result which would, in a certain way, cover the previous irregu- 
larity, were it not that some who would otherwise have been 
candidates appear to have been driven away by the Master's 
announcement as to the conditions of the competition. But Dr. 
Mitchinson’s statement 1s that it was a case of ceteris paribus; 
that the competition was reduced at last, in the minds of the electors, 
to three candidates, who were so equal that it would have 
| been impossible, on their papers, to choose between them ; and 
| that the preference was then given by the majority to the candi- 

date who fad been specially invited, on the ground that he was 

the best suited to be a tutor for the “ men ”—a description of 
_ his qualifications which, by the way, does not promise high success 
in an examination. Whether those who had invited the winner 
to compete voted in the majority, Dr. Mitchinson does not think 
proper to reveal, Both the Master and Dr. Mitchinson, however, 
in effect admit that some of the electors had made up their minds, 
| before the examination, to give a preference to a particular candi- 
date whom they had invited to compete. This clearly vitiated 

the examination; and to pretend that it did not — to pre- 

tend that the minds of the electors could be at once biassed 
and open—is only to show that the spirit of casuistry has survived 
_ the study in the more medieval of our two great seats of learning. 
ey futile is it for the Master to pretend that, when he 
— y invited a particular candidate to compete, he gave “no 
_ pledge or promise ” to that candidate. Suppose, at the last election 
to the Mastership, one of the Fellows had specially invited 
him to enter the field, and had afterwards voted against him, 
_ would he have thought himself well used? The truth is that 
_ the proceeding was equivocal, and the attempts to explain it in 
_ accordance with the statute and with justice inevitably partake of 
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the same character. To trace their perplexities is neither a very 
leasant nor a very profitable task. 

We said that we would not impugn the motives of the Master 
and Fellows. We will go further, and say that we do not doubt 
that they were actuated by the best motives. No others, indeed— 
no personal reasons for favouring the successful candidate—have 
even been suggested. It is easily conceivable that there may have 
been in this particular instance a conflict between the statute, 
which required the election to be made with reference to a com- 
petitive examination, and the interest of the College, which 
wanted a “pass” tutor; and that it was in an honest theugh 
maladroit attempt to reconcile the two that the Master and 
Fellows got into this mess. But into a mess they have got, and 
we hope they will not get into such a mess again. 


GOVERNMENT AND ART. 


NE of the points urged, and with great success, before the | 
O Commission of i863 on the Royal Academy, was that the | 


introduction of a lay element into the Council might enable that 


body to assume a function which falls directly within the scope 


ofan Academy. It would thenceforth become practicable to refer 
to the Academicians all art questions relating to public buildings 
and monuments, the laying out of new streets, the construction 
and management of Galleries and Art Museums, Schools of Art, 
and the like. Merely as a matter of economy in time, expense, 
and responsibility, such a body of referees, as a council of 


skilled advice and reference, would be most valuable; while, | 
as representing art in its professional as well as in its. 
wider and higher aspects, its judgments would in practice be | 
all but final. Contrast with this ideal state of things—and | 
it certainly was intended in the original foundation of the Royal | 
Academy under George III.—the way in which our public 
buildings and monuments are now settled. Sometimes we have a | 


jal Commission, at a very special expense, appointed by the 
Crown, not to settle, but to advise and recommend upon some new 
scheme. This Commission, if very fond of éclat, 
eral competition, and for a great exhibition of rival designs to 
fe displayed in Westminster Hall. Omitting to undertake to pay 


the competitors for their work, the Commissioners generally | 
fail to attract the best men. In the matter of architecture it | 
never answers for a first-rate man to spend many months and | 
some six or eight hundred pounds in “ getting out” a set of | 


drawings, nine out of ten of which are either useless or un- 


intelligible, on the chance of being summarily rejected on the | 


cardinal and preliminary question of “ style.” Neither do artists 
like to be at the merey of nobody knows who, and, after all prizes 
are given, and the results of the competition are awarded and 


apparently settled, to be thrown over at the last moment at the | 


ignorant caprice of such an art-critic as the late Lord Palmerston. 
Or, if the general competition scheme gets blown upon, a limited 


competition seems at any rate to save the Commissioners trouble _ 
and the artists expense. Dut such is the fatality of Government | 


Commissions that even here they are sure to steer straight upon a 


rock, or perhaps even to call a rock from the deep for the express — 


purpose of being steered upon. 

In the limited competition for the Law Courts—or Palace 
of Justice, as, after the manner of the French, it is to be called— 
this fatality of blundering has signalized itself. The Commis- 
sioners, appointed, as it seems, because only one of them even pre- 
tended to know anything about art, invited competition from six 
architects without the preliminary formality of ascertaining whether 
they would compete. No doubt, if a competition among six, and 
only six, architects were the right thing, Messrs. Scott, E. Barry, 
Street, Waterhouse, Thomas Wyatt, and Hardwick were very 
proper architects to select. But no sooner was the competition 
announced than the two last-named gentlemen declined on any 
terms to enter the lists. Not satisfied with this first rebuff, the 
Commissioners, or Committee, or referees, or whatever they are, 
the Quingue Viri of Office, Law, and Art—Mr. Cowper and Mr. 
Gladstone, Chief Justice Cockburn and the Attorney-General, 
and Mr. Stirling—contrived further ‘to reduce their selected 
men, After the terms of the competition were announced, they 
issued an instruction that the selected architect should confine 
himself, during the progress of the Courts, to that work and to that 
only. Whether some such restriction was not justifiable we 
shall not say; but the result of this ex post facto thought was 
that Mr. Scott and Mr. E. Barry knocked off. “Here was an end 
of the principle. The limited competition of six resolved itself 
into a quiet contest between Mr. Street and Mr. Waterhouse— 
perhaps the two most suitable for the work. But this is not the 
a It was open to the Government at first to appoint either 
Mr. Street or Mr. Waterhouse, or to invite the two to tight it out. 
As, however, they had not taken either of these courses ori inally, 
but had arranged a competition on e totally different principle, they 
could not accept this failure. Besides, the profession began to gram- 
ble. _ Never perhaps very favourable to this limited-competition 
principle, the architects, as oes by the Institute, preferred 
any and every scheme except that which the Government had tried 


and failed in. Mr, Tite was for a competition open to everybody, 
and quoted his own suecess in the Royal Exchange, and Sir Charles 
Barry’s triumph in an open contest for the Houses of Parliament ; 
and Mr, Cavendish Bentinck, who brought the matter before Par- 


liament La before the Easter recess, took the same line. Mr. 
Beresfu 


Hope was cautious in expressing a judgment on this 
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int. Theoretically, an unlimited and open co tion might 
the best, but it was, under the circumstances, impracticab e; 
| could you be sure of knowing the best man, a direct nomi- 
_ nation of the architect could not be impugned; therefore a 
| limited competition was the thing to be accepted. Only the 
| authorities -had mismanaged it; perhaps the number of six was 
' too small, and certainly the number of two was absurd ; con- 
_ceivably the restriction might be defended, only it was a 
-| at the wrong time. Anyhow the whole thing had broken down. 
| By an unhappy fatality, the Government had done the right 
| thing, if it was the right thing, in the wrong way. Something, 
| however, must be done. Whereupon official wisdom, in the person 
| of Mr. Cowper and the Attorney-General, replied that something 
had been done. The mystic number of six had been filled up, 
and the college of competitors was again complete, by the substi- 
tution for the four recusants of Mr. Ra hael Brandon, Mr. 
Deane, Mr. Garling, and Mr. Gibson, though this completion of 
the sacred number had not been arrived at without some diffi- 
culty, Mr. Somers Clarke "having been invited, but having also 
declined. This patching up of the old scheme found no favour 
with the House of Commons. A vote adverse to the Govern- 
ment was carried, and Parliament decided that a competition of 
six was unsatisfactory. After this vote, the Commissioners met, 
rescinded their prokibitary restriction, and decided to readmit the 
four original secessionists if they chose to come back, and under- 
took to add two or more names to the list, increasing it to about a 
‘dozen. A somewhat similar fate has attended the parallel scheme 
for rebuilding the National Gallery. Here, also, the favourite num- 
ber of six architects was selected—Mr. Scott, Mr. Street, Messrs. 
Banks and Barry, Mr. Digby Wyatt, Mr. Brodrick, and Mr. 
Pennethorne. Judiciously enough Mr. Pennethorne declined, and 
the same difficulties as those which had arisen in the case of the 
Law Courts having intervened, the whole thing seems to have 
resolved itself into chaos. But it is understood that here again, 
after its manner, Giovernment has succumbed and abandoned its 
purpose, and the list of selected competitors is to be enlarged to 
| some ten or twelve. 
The chief moral to be drawn from all this is, that, do what they 
' can, let the Government be ever so impartial, let the Commis- 
sioners and Judges in a competition be ever so anxious to get 
the right man, there is sure to be some blunder. And it is 
so, because nobody knows that, even though a thing is decided 
upon, it will ever be done. ‘There are conflicting jurisdictions 
and authorities, and we can never find out what is final. 
There are Commissioners who may or who may not be com- 
etent for their work, or who may, as in the instance of the 
w Courts, know some part of their duties, such as the arrange- 
ments of robing-rooms and witness-boxes, and yet be totally 
ignorant of Art. And then, besides the Commissioners, there 
_imay be the great voice of the intelligent public, delighted with 
| a flashy water-colour picture in Westminster Hall, and serenely 
scornful of ground-plans and geometrical elevations. And then 
there is “the profession,” calmly grumbling all the time. And 
there is the First Commissioner of Works, who perhaps has only 
delegated to the Commissioners a power to advise, and who is 
ready, at the dictates of the House of Commons, to resume his 
function or to abdicate it instantly. And then, perhaps, at the 
last moment, when everything is settled, there is some First Lord 
of the Treasury, or some unknown power of some sort, which in- 
tervenes at last and knocks the whole thing, and the deliberation 
and judgment of many minds and many masters, to pieces at one 
blow; and will have what he thinks is Palladian or Renaissance, 
or quasi-Gothic or semi-Vitruvian, or Palmerstonian or Victorian, 
or what not. So it comes to pass that everybody is dissatisfied ; 
and, as that rough honest Mr. Henley says, all that we can make 
up our minds to is that everything must be wrong. Mr. Wilkins’ 
National Gallery was a failure, not so much because Mr. Wilkins 
was in fault, but because Parliament was stingy. The Palace of 
Westminster has produced all those long years of wrangling and 
heartburning, partly because Sir Charles Barry did not know his 
own mind, and partly because he and his successor have always been 
interfered with by those who know nothing about Art; as, forexam- 
le, in the proposed completion of the Palace Yard Quadrangle. The 
oyal Exchange, whether originally a great work or not, has 
been totally spoilt by the erection of shops and stalls on its 
flanks. The Public Offices in Downing Street are the most dis- 
! graceful failure from first to last, thanks to Lord Palmerston, 
| which has yet discredited English taste. Jobbery and intrigue are 
doing their worst to make a mess of the approaches from Charing 
Cross to the Thames Embankment, while, as regards the archi- 
tecture of the quays, we are left in pleasant uncertainty as to 
whether the final decision on this rather important point is not, 
‘after all, within the com ce of the épicter mind of “ the 
members for Whitechapel and Shoreditch” in Sir John 
Thwaites’ Parliamentillum at Spring Gardens. And all this 
because we are living under an Art anarchy. We do not blame 
the authorities. Mr. Cowper is, we believe, most sincerely anxious 
to do his duty both to Art and to the public; few officials 
_ have exhibited a better spirit or more honest on It is the 
system, not the man, who is in fault. e Commissioner 
of Works has responsibility, but no power; and they who have 
the power have not the responsibility. Selected Commissions 
ave nominated with great pomp by the Crown to “ advise 
| the Treasury,” and the advises itself to take the 
advice if the Treasury likes it, and to reject the advice if the 
_ Treasury cannot understand it. Commissions and competitions, 
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therefore, resolve themselves into a mockery. Nothing will ever 
be done till we have a body in whom the public can have con- 
fidence, who will settle once and for ever the question of com- 
petition or no competition, competition limited or unlimited, and 
whose decision on matters of shall be altogether independent 
of official caprice or professional jealousy. 


THE CATTLE PLAGUE. 


VENTS of exceeding interest mark the history of this subject 
during the last few weeks. A decided diminution has taken 
place in the spread of the disease. The Government have adopted 
measures which, if not all that could be desired, indicate that at 
least a little more energy has been infused into their proceedings. 
Live cattle markets have been superseded for the present, and it 
may be hoped for ever, by supplies of dead meat afforded in 
abundance, and apparently with comparatively little inconvenience 
either to the rhe or to the public. Each of these subjects 
claims some notice. y 
The number of beasts attacked by the plague reached a 
maximum in the week ending February the 17th. In that week 
they numbered 1 3,000, not including “ back cases,” which would 
»robably have raised the amount to 15,000. On the zoth of 
ebruary the Cattle Disease Act came into operation. This Act 
stopped the transit of cattle by rail; required the immediate 
slaughter of all sick animals; and, if local authorities so ordered, 
of those which had been liable to infection, compensation being 
paid for all animals killed. During the week ending March 24th, 
the number of attacks had fallen to 4,196, or, allowing a wide 
margin for “back cases,” to 5,000. Thus in the space of five 
weeks the number of animals attacked during a single week 
decreased by two-thirds. The number of new sites or infected 
spots was in the week first mentioned at least 1,000, whilst in the 
week ending March the 24th the number was but little over 400. 
It is alike easy and satisfactory to recognise this improvement, but 
it is very necessary and very important to determine its origin. 
If this be due to the measures adopted for the suppression of the 
pestilence, the duty of steadily maintaining them in operation 
will be self-evident; whilst if, as some suppose, the decline 
of the disease be the result of natural causes, and it is now 
following a law which will soon lead to its disappearance alto- 
gether, there will exist neither the necessity nor the wish to 
maintain restrictions which would then be considered intolerable. 
It is perfectly true that all epidemic and epizootic diseases have, 
with a certain regularity, periods of access, increase, decline, and 
disappearance. ere it otherwise, we should never be free from 
such pestilences as cholera. Nay, it may be said that the cattle 
plague of the last century would still be here were it not for the 
so-called law just referred to. The percentage of recoveries, 
which has increased, is also taken as evidence of diminished viru- 
lence in the disease. On the other hand, it is asserted that the 
intensely contagious character of the cattle plague, which rarely 
spares an ani brought within its influence, marks it as distinct 
from such diseases as cholera, of which the contagious character is 
a matter of doubt, and that it is thus exempt from what may be 
called the ordinary course of epidemics. In fact, it is felt that 
before the cattle plague can cease its poison must be utterly de- 
stroyed, or all bovine animals must be placed beyond its influence. 
This is really the process which has been going on amongst us to 
a limited extent since the Cattle Disease Act came into operation. 
The spread of the disease has been restricted by the limit placed 
on the movement of cattle ; the propagation of the poison has been 
checked by the slaughter of the sick. In the week marked by 
15,000 attacks of disease, 864 animals only were slaughtered; in 
the week which counted only 5,000 attacks, more than 4,700 
animals were killed. It ma ae be replied that there is in reality 
no evidence to show that the virulence of the disease is less now 
than it was six months ago. The percentage of recoveries is 
rather Tr, it is true, than it was then; but this result is 
due to the fact that the animals are no longer destroyed by 
enormous doses of unsuitable physic, or by improper food. The 
recoveries in Scotland are ater than in any other part 
of the United Kingdom. This result is ascribed by the Fain- 
burgh Committee, which has done good and useful work, simply 
to the system of giving the sick animals warm drinks and 
light food previously cooked, leaving them in other respects 
alone. The cattle plague of the last century lasted twelve 
years, and was as virulent, according to a statement of Lord 
Cathcart’s made in an address delivered recently before the Royal 
Agricultural Society, in the last as it was in the first year of its 
invasion. An unfounded belief in the natural decline, at the pre- 
sent moment, of this terrible pestilence would lead to the most 
disastrous consequences. Whatever the result may be, it will be 
wiser, safer, better to look on,the enemy as still amongst us in all 
its malignity, and to relax no effort which is likely to rid us of its 
presence ; not to rest whilst a trace of the poison exists. Let our 
maxim be— 
Si nullus erit pulvis, tamen excute nullum. 

(If dust be none, yet brush that none away.) 

And thus we may hope to secure our ultimate safety. 
It remains to be seen whether the rules and regulations now 
about to come into : egg will be equal to the emergency. 
They are clearer and more comprehensive certainly than any 


hitherto issued, but they depart, to some extent, from the 
nang to which we have attributed the recent decline of the 
isease. They maintain in force till April 16th the suspension 


of cattle traffic on railways which, under the aa should haya 
terminated on March 25th; and thus is admi the wisdom 
of the resolution of the House of Commons whi i 
the wish of the Government, led to this most useful 
The power to slaughter diseased beasts, and to pay com. 
pensation, will terminate on April 15th, and it has not been 
renewed by the recent Orders in Council. In place of these 
wholesome regulations we find some new rules by which 
districts may be declared “ infected places,” and which then 
with all that relates to the cattle therein contained, be placed 
under a species of quarantine. Under this system, slaughter} 
the sick or those liable to infection will cease. Attempts at 
useless, absurd, and often painfully ridiculous, will be renewed : 
the unfortunate animals will be suffered to linger on, generating 
hourly more and more infectious matter, Ye ag the sheds th 
occupy, the pastures they traverse, and the atmosphere they 
breathe, maintaining an ever-ready supply of this arse ser poison, 
which will propagate disease so long as it is allowed to exist. It 
is difficult to see the reasons which have induced the Government 
to depart from practices sanctioned by the House of Commons, 
and under which the disease has been diminished to so great an 
extent. Had the system now about to be abandoned been adopted 
in the early winter months, how much ruin and misery might haye 
been avoided ! 

The last official returns record the number of animals that had 
been attacked by the disease as 215,000, and the number of 
infected sites as 23,200. The number of recorded recoveries are 
30,000, thus leaving 185,000 as the number of those that have 
died or were killed, or are unaccounted for; besides whi 
45,000 animals are stated to have been “es apne healthy. We 
thus find that 230,000 victims are officially recorded as having 
fallen in the first nine months of the pestilence. Lord Cath 
in the address already mentioned, asserts that the official numbers 
are far below the reality. He estimates the loss at 400,000 head 
of cattle, valued at four millions sterling. But whether we assume 
the lesser or the greater number to true, the extent of the 
calamity is enormous. The suffering is + geen by the ineq 
of its incidents ; some districts have for the present entirely esc 
whilst in others, especially in Cheshire, the herds have 
utterly destroyed. No measures that can prevent the extension of 
this calamity hereafter to other districts can be either too decided 
or too costly; and if the \ mae of slaughter and compensation 
be even temporarily abandoned, it will but confirm that which 
has been too often proved within the last few months, in reference 
to the proceedings of the Government, that “ folly is that wisdom 
which is wise only behindhand.” 

In the midst of so much that is lamentable, it is gratifying to 
find something that is really good. The suspension of all cattle 
traffic has led to the discovery that live cattle markets for fat 
stock are unnecessary. During the last five weeks the metropolis and 
the populous provincial cities have obtained their supplies almost 
entirely from dead-meat markets, without inconvenience and 
without any increase of price. Animals need no longer be 
subjected to the prolonged tortures of prolonged journeys by rail 
and road; to tedious exposure in markets; to being driven 
through crowded streets, terrified and excited, exciting and 
alarming all whom they approached ; to being goaded into slaughter- 
houses, which will no longer be required. The meat will be, as 
it is now found to be, more profitable and more wholesome, 
whilst our atmosphere will cease to be polluted by hundreds 
of tons of refuse and offal. If all that has been done in this 
respect could be done so well on an emergency, and without 
time for preparation, how much better and how much more easily 
will it be accomplished by and by! Animals will be slaughtered 
and the meat well dressed with acquired experience. The 
railway authorities will have made better arrangements, which are 
at present most imperfect, for the carriage of meat, and they will 
be required to adapt their charges to the services rendered, and 
not, as now, to take advantage of exceptional circumstances—a 
proceeding against which well-founded complaints have been 
made. We cannot see why the dead meat should not be col- 
lected and carried hung in vans like furniture vans, which could 
be placed on-trucks and conveyed direct from the terminus to 
the dead-meat markets without packing or —_—? These 
markets will no doubt be iagioved, aol in none is there more 
room for such improvement than in the dead-meat market of 
this metropolis, or rather in the confined, dirty, and dilapidated 
concern which is dignified by that name, and which, as it was 
never intended, is utterly unsuitable for the function assigned to 
it. Smithfield will, no doubt, in two or three years hence, be 
all that can be required, but is the Corporaiion unable in the 
interval to provide a substitute ? “a 

The success, however, of this great experiment has 
seriously endangered by a very rash patties oe on the part of 
Government in suddenly stopping the importation of cattle an 
sheep from Holland. Some Dutch cows which, when examined 
by our inspectors, were pronounced healthy, were subsequently 
found to have been sick when imported, and thus was the plague 
introduced again from abroad into the metropolis, An Order in 
Council was immediately issued, stopping the importation of 
cattle from Holland, on the ground that the Dutch authorities did 
not exercise sufficient care in the export of cattle—a complaint 
which must apply with still more force to our own authorities, 
who suffered the cattle to pass. Our imports from Holland are 
enormous, and are rapidly increasing. ‘Ihe annexed table shows 
their amount during the last two years :— 
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ef during the Years 1864 and 1865. 
1864. 1865. 
Oxen © 77,481 68,694 
Cows . 19/29 
Calves . 45,503 48,22 
Sheep « 249,264 315,141 


To interfere with so extensive a trade would be at all times a 


serious matter, but at this critical moment to stop such an 
abundant supply of food and of young stock, in the shape of nearly 
a thousand calves a week, could only be eT the most 
pressing necessity. In truth, no such necessity existed. Nothin 
could be more clear and explicit than the 1 of the Roy 


Commission in its second Report, which told us that we shall | 


henceforth, owing to the extension of railways into the East of 
Europe, be always liable to the introduction of this pestilence, 
that no confidence can be placed in any system of inspection, and 
that we cannot hope to prevent its uent invasion except by 
slaughterhouses and quarantine grounds at the ports of debarkation 
for foreign cattle. This Report has been in the hands of the Govern- 
ment since the end of January, and yet, so far as is known, no 
attempts have been made to act on the advice given them. If the 
principle applied in the case of Holland be adopted towards other 
countries from whence the plague may come at any moment, we 
must virtually stop the importation of foreign cattle and sheep 
altogether—of imports which, as regards 
the year 1865 to 283,271 head, and of sheep and lambs to more 
than 900,000. The stoppage of the Dutch trade has already had 


a most marked effect on our markets, as shown by the annexed 


Reports :— 

Metropolitan Cattle Market, March 29.—There was a singularly small 
supply of beasts at market to-day. The whole number was only 270, of 
which 12 only came from Holland and Germany, and 118 from France. 
This falling off is due to the recent Order in Council referring to Dutch 
cattle. The beef trade, notwithstanding the shortness of the supply, was 
strangely dull; but prices were firmer, and the best quality on offer made 
2d, per stone of 8 lbs. more money. 


April 2.—The supply of beasts at this market to-day was ey small, 
consisting, all told, of no more than 930, of which 167 came from Norfolk and 
Suffolk by water, 178 from Ireland, 350 from Scotland, and 235 from France 
and other foreign countries, but none whatever from Holland or Germany. 

The beef trade was more active, and the best descriptions commanded 
more money—say by 2d. per stone ; the top price being §s. 2d. 

April 5.—There was a small supply of stock at market this morning, 
—s sustained an important advance. 


beasts there were 410, including 334 foreign, and they were speedily | 


cleared off at 4d. per stone advance. 


These facts indicate the absolute necessity for making, without 
delay, suitable arrangements for the reception of foreign cattle on 
our shores. We can see no difficulty in the matter which would 
justify further delay or hesitation. If Government will not un- 
Jertake the duty, there is no reason why it should not be accom- 

ished by a corporation or joint-stock company under Government 
inspection and proper licenses. The undertaking could not fail to 
be remunerative, and it would be of infinite usefulness to the 
country. 


THE MODERN ETON BOY. 


tos Easter holidays have come, and have brought with them 
to town the Eton and other public-school boys. We now 
meet in the streets and the parks, escorting mammas or gallanting 
sisters, the youngsters whom it seems only a few weeks ago we 
saw at the pantomimes, and whom we shall probably in an equally 
short time meet at Ems, Wiesbaden, or Spa. We see them riding 
in Rotten Row, and lamenting the conclusion of the huntin 
season. We see them yawning at the Christy Minstrels, and, wit 
a sagacity beyond that of adult spectators, wondering whether 
real negroes are so dull. The public-schoolboy, half-boy and 
half-man, is well worthy of our notice. He is a fit subject for 
study and reflection. He is so unlike other English boys, and all 
foreign boys. At once boyish in the extreme of his simplicity 
and manly in the extreme of his self-reliance, with a sort of 
wish to appear reverential struggling hard against an ingrained 
bumptiousness, with a profound ignorance of many things in the 
world, but with a deliciously simulated knowledge of the world 
itself, the public-schoolboy is a curious spectacle, irrespectivel 
of the reflections suggested by the process of his fabrication. An 
when it is remembered that he is the ultimate product of several 
hundred pounds spent on his elaboration, he becomes naturally a 
greater curiosity and a more striking wonder. , 


But what the public-schoolboy generally is to all boys who 


have been condemned to the ignoble discipline of private tuition, 
that the Eton boy is to all other products of all other public schools, 
Not that we mean to say that he exaggerates their virtues and 
intensifies their acquirements. On the contrary, as we shall see, 

he has defects from which we believe that they are comparativel 

» But the tone and manner and bearing which distinguis 
all public-schoolboys more especially distinguish the Eton boy, 
That quaint language—or, more strictly speaking, slang—in which 
the dialectics 0 De schools are carried on, has, at Eton, less 
affinity to the ordinary English of average men and boys than its 
equivalent at other schools. There is also a 
knowledze of the world’s ways at Eton than elsewhere, a greater 
of idleness, luxury, enjoyment, and diversion, And it is 


in this direction that Etonian divergence from the common type of 
our other schools is most open to exception and censure. 

We speak of those who are not educated on the Foundation. 
And our mention of them inevitably brings before us the least noble 
and the least pleasin of Eton minds—types unfortunately more 
abundant now than in former days. It is fhe special and most repul- 

ise the poor boys, the idle boys despise the worki ys, 
oppidans despise the collegers. wore, of always at 
ton, as elsewhere, rich and v and foolish boys, who pro- 


cattle, amounted in | 


fessed to despise the more inte igent and industrious of their 
schoolfellows. But they did not constitute the majority, nor even 
_ a formidable minority, of the school. The scales of public opinion 
weighed strongly and decidedly in favour of talent and industry. 
But this seems to be changed now. And one cause—not, indeed, 
the principal cause—of the change may be traced toa salutary reform 
effected within the last fifteen years, the reform which awarded 
a position on the Foundation to the victors in a competitive ex- 
amination. Year after year since that reform was established, 
the collegers have been advancing, and the oppidans receding, in 
scholarship, until at last it is regarded as a strangely exceptional 
| event when an oppidan gains the highest classical honours in the 
school. Formerly it was rare to see a colleger distinguished 
for his attainments. Now it is as rare to see an oppidan 
achieve distinction, though the oppidans are to the collegers as 
ten to one. This mutation of honours has had something to do 
with the contempt so generally lavished on “saps.” “Saps” and 
| “tugs” have become convertible terms, and to use the brains 
| with which a boy is gifted is held to be “ low ” by a large portion 
_ of the young community which regards the necessity for exertion 
as a disgrace. 

But the cause which we have mentioned cannot be the only or 
| the most — cause of a state of feeling as shameful as it is 

novel. e principal cause will be found in the largely increased 
number of wealthy parvenus which has been developed by the 
increased commerce of the coun The first object which fires 
the ambition of obscure rich men is to get their children into what 
they call “ high society,” and the easiest mode of doing this is, 
| according to their view, to make their sons rub shoulders with the 
young aristocracy of the land. They indulge the mild delusion 
that their offspring will, in the years of maturity, consort on terms 
of intimacy with the lords who have construed with them at the 
same tutor’s or pulled in the same boat. This is their object, 
| almost their undisguised object, in sending their boys to Eton. 
Of literature ancient or modern, of history, of poetry, they 
have no notion, and no opinion. They have a vague belief 
that all poets, from Homer to Virgil, from Virgil to Shakspeare 
_and Shakspeare to Tennyson, have been people of doubtful 
means, for whose good conduct a wholesome vagrant law was the 
best guarantee; and that all authors are creatvres on whom a 
“warm” man should keep a suspicious eye. Having risen from 
_ nothing, and owing their rise to no one intellectual faculty beyond 
that strange instinct for making money which often co-exists with 
an utter absence of the humanities, they see no good in science, or 
erudition, or anything but money and social position. Imagine a 
school where one-third of the boys have been brought up under 
such auspices, with no taste but for limitless extravagance, and no 
veneration but for ——— birth; while, of the other two-thirds, one 
fraction represents the idols of these golden asses, and a larger frac- 
tion is composed of comfortable mediocrity and placid stolidity. Even 
such elements as these are not beyond the corrective influence of 
tient and honest tuition. To soften the coarseness of self-satistied 
ignorance, or subdue the pride of conscious and selfish wealth, is 
not an easy, but still it is not an utterly hopeless, task, It is not 
more hopeless than many a labour which is cheerfully undertaken, 
and often successfully completed, for objects less exciting than 
the moral advancement of opulent and aristocratic youth. But 
labour of this sort is not forthcoming at Eton. The rigour which 
might repress self-indulgence, the advice which might stimulate 
outhful ambition, the authority which might rebuke the superci- 
reed of birth and the precocious baseness of parasitical wealth 
—all these are wanting in the place where they are most required. 
And why are they wanting ? mm they call for the frequent 
and repeated intercourse of pupil and tutor, and for that accurate 
acquaintance with personal deeten which frequent and friendly 
intercourse alone can give. How much it can give, Arnold's 
_ pupils testify. But friendly intercourse and friendly advice and 
personal influence are beyond the scope of an Eton master’s pre- 
scribed task. To be the Mentor of his pupils, he must multiply 
himself by four, or divide them by four. He has to look after 
forty boys in his own house, to say nothing of those out of his 
house, and it is needless to say that this looking-after is equivalent 
to overlooking. If he is to do his duty, he must have less than 
half the number of his present ye But less than half the 
number of pupils means less than half the usual tutorial receipts ; 
and the virtue of the masters has not yet reached that point of 
self-sacrifice which prefers the welfare of the taught to the gains 
of the teachers. 

The consequence is what we daily see. One class of Etonians 
brings from patrician homes an elegant and supercilious indiffer- 
ence, which is vulgarized into an olloes contempt for all mental 
_ effort by the itic scions of plebeian wealth. Another class, 
innocuous and inoffensive in itself, catches something of the pre- 


greater affectation of vailing tone, and stagnates into utter inertness. Such intellectual 


| exertion as survives the crushing effect of the surrounding 
| atmosphere is monopolized by the Foundation boys, with the 
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exception of a few eccentric oppidans, whose wa ambition 
oftener provokes contemptuous astonishment than respect or 
imitation, Nor is the prevailing languor confined to the boys’ 
studies. It extends to the playing-fields, and an establishment 
which devotes twice as aa time and twice as many votaries 
to cricket as any other school, is ignominiously defeated by its 

popular rivals in the great annual contests of Marylebone. 
We admit readily that the average Eton boy is, as a rule, quite 
free from vicious propensities ; that, though languid and dilettante, 
he has gentlemanly and honourable instincts; that he is a very 
pleasant fellow, and very good-natured; that he to a great ex- 
tent redeems, by his truthfulness and candour to his compeers, 
the unfortunate predilection for “ white lies” which he exhibits 
in his relations with his masters; and that the public opinion 
of the school holds these white lies to be permissible only 
within certain defined limits. But, after all these admissions, 
it remains an important and vexing question whether, in an age 
when education is advancing among all classes, and when indi- 
vidual character is so generally asserting its claims in all grades of 
life, the cost of an Eton education is fully repaid by results which, 
with few exceptions, may be summed up as a love of ease, 
enjoyment, and pleasure; a disposition to regard the great bulk of 
those who work with their brains or their hands as “ cads” and 
“clods”; a contempt for all knowledge save a very imperfect 
smattering of Latin and Greek; and a familiarity with cricket 
just sufficient to ensure for its amateurs an annual defeat in the 
presence of all the public schools of England. 

The answer to this question cannot be satisfactory, The example 
of other public schools shows that boys brought up in them are 
not by any law of necessity idle, frivolous, and self-indulgent. 
Harrow, Rugby, Shrewsbury, and Marlborough send out into the 
world youths who are at once good scholars and good cricketers. 
In nore of these is it considered correct taste to despise industry 
and og knowledge. It is true that Etonians, coming as they 
generally do from wealthier homes, are more indifferent to the 
pecuniary rewards of academical distinction than others, But 
there was a time—and that not so long when Eton boys 
loved literature for itself, and won the honours of scholarship, 
careless of its emoluments. Cavendish and Lyttelton were 
patricians, whose scholarship and science would have raised to 
affluence the humblest sizar that ever trudged from the breezy 
moors of Westmoreland to St. John’s. It is an evil sign if they 
have no successors of their honours among the young patricians of 
the great school of whose fame they themselves were so jealous. It 
will be an evil day for England when the scions of noble houses 
or the heirs of commercial wealth forego the conflicts of public life 
for the lazy pleasures which beguile the existence of Roman or 
Neapolitan nobles. It will not be much better if they learn to 
follow out-of-door sport in that epicurean and desultory style 
which the introduction of the battue has made fashionable. It 
has hitherto been the distinguishing privilege of those Englishmen 
who were born in the purple that they were trained by a hardy 
discipline, when young, to contend against all comers on the broad 
arena of public life. But this privilege will be lost if the great 
institution which has hitherto educated English senators and 
statesmen instils into its pupils nothing better than a love of 
elegant ease, a vulgar admiration for the material advantages of 
fortune, and a contemptuous disregard for those qualities and 
attainments which are yearly acquiring ater esteem and 
influence in the opinion of all thoughtful Englishmen. If Eton is 
to justify her hold on the higher classes, she must condescend to 
imitate the discipline of those inferior schools which, if they have 
not been so blessed as she has been by the favours of tlie great, 
have yet succeeded in so strengthening the moral fibre of humbler 


students as to ensure for them the slow and painful ascent to that | 
eminence from which their more fortunate sons complacently look | 


down on the labours of struggling “cads,”” Meanwhile, for the 
present, Etonians—save the despised and distinguished collegers— 
must content themselves with such honour as belongs to a correct 
idea of dress, a facile prodigality of money, a taste for arm-chairs 
and engravings, a tolerable proficiency in rowing, a moderate pro- 
ficiency in cricket, and manners pleasant, good-humoured, and not 
unamusing, 


THE NORTHUMBERLAND. 


WHEN ahitch takes place in any great undertaking, it always 
seems to afford vast satisfaction to the public to proclaim 
that the misfortune is nobody’s fault, and that not only has every 
one concerned shown as much foresight as could be fairly expected 
from fallible human beings, but that even after the event it is 
impossible to say by what further precaution the accident could 
have been avoided. The feeling which prompts this kind of 
criticism is made up partly of a generous compassion for those 
who may be blamed, or who may have suffered, and partly of the 
old superstitious tendency to throw as much responsibility as 
possible upon the proverbial beast of burden. Coroners’ juries 
delight to find a verdict of the “ Act of God”; but, if such a con- 
clusion were justified as often as it is drawn, human affairs would 
be much less hopeful than they are. Practically, we do find that, 
as experience increases, the efforts made in an 


vather irreverentl 


particular direction | 
come to be less and less thwarted by the Providence which is always | 
charged with unexpected casualties; and we | 
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Northumberland into wot will all be aseribed to wel]. 
ascertained mistakes in the prelimimary arrangements. If this 
were not so, we ought to despair of ever bringing such enter. 
prises to a happy end, and nothing would be more discouragiy 
than to have to record a misfortune which no human care or ski 
could possibly have averted. Such misfortunes are not recognised 
in engineering science. It is the business of the engineer to know 
exactly how far he can depend on the means at his command, and 
not to trust them further if any possibility exists of escaping the 
trial. In some cases risk of failure is legitimately run, and no 
blame attaches to those who have chosen the best known methods 
of accomplishing their purpose, and have deliberately encountered 
a certain measure of inevitable risk, justified by the extreme 
value of the result to be obtained. In every other case a failure 
in a mechanical attempt is always attributable to some mistake, 
either in making the attempt when it was needless to do so or in 
miscaleulating the means for insuring success, 
take, however, does not necessarily imply blame, for the error com- 
mitted may have been one against which no existing experience 
was sufficient to supply a warning. 

' we compare the mishap to the Northumberland with the 
troubles of the Great Eastern, or the disasters to the Atlantic 
telegraph, we shall find very considerable distinctions. The 
telegraph project was one known to involve vast uncertainties and 
dangers, and those who projected it were aware that they were 
commencing an enterprise in which it was by no means certain 
that success could be achieved until after the lapse of repeated 
failures. They failed again and again, and each time they learned 
to eliminate some previously unsuspected risks. Whether their 
experience, or their wisdom in applying it, is yet — we must 
wait for another trial to determine; but though some may have 
thought that the best possible means were not always used, no one 
has assumed that failure in itself was a reproach to the managers of 
the undertaking. Something of the same kind may be said of the 
affair of the Great Eastern. It was not absolutely essential to 
shove her sideways into the water, but if she was to be built in 
the yard devoted to the purpose there was no choice, and the 
sanguine calculations which the evert did not justily were at an 
rate not contradicted by any previous experience. It woalk 
have been difficult, though not perhaps impossible, either to have 
avoided the dangers or to have devised (with the knowledge then 
available) any better means of counteracting them. Can the 
same be said of the unfortunate miscalculation in the case of the 

yorthumberland? Certainly not in the same degree. In the first 
place, the enlarged experience of the present day had taught 
engineers that, when very enormous weights were dealt with, 
their calculations as to friction were liable to be at fault. The 
pressure of so unusual a weight as 8,000 tons upon the ways 
necessarily imported a measure of uncertainty into the experiment 
of the launch. There was first the risk, if the ways were too steep, 
that the ship might break away and wreck herself as she plunged into 
the river. There was the danger that has actually occurred, 
of her sticking fast if the slope were too gradual. Between these 
two perils a choice had to be made of the inclination to be given, 
and though no one may haye been to blame for it, a mistake 
undoubtedly was committed in making it too slight. It is of 
course conceivable that no amount of previous knowledge and 
skill could have steered exactly between the two opposing 
chances ; but, if this were so, it is clear that nothing but absolute 
necessity could justify the risking of a magnificent s iy upon such 
a venture. Now no necessity of the kind existed. ‘The ship was 
attempted to be launched with a dead weight of 8,000 tons, for 
no imaginable reason omen to save some comparatively trifling 
expense, or perhaps to exhibit a supposed mastery over a problem 
which had not been satisfactorily solved. It is scarcely too 
much to say that, if the Northumberland had been sent down 
the slips without any armour-plating, or other unnecessary 
weight upon her, no difficulty would have been experi- 
enced. We may go even further, and say that, even apart 
from the risk of such an untoward event as has happened, 
nothing could justify the Plating of the vessel on the stocks 
where she was bui The mischief done to ships of this 
character by such a course is well known to the Admiralty, and 
has been exemplified by the case of the Minotaur. If an armoured 
ship is meant to steer safely, it should be an inflexible rule that 
she should be moved from her original position before the plates 
are riveted. In no other way can the most embarrassing disturb- 
ances of the com needle be avoided; and, if the Admiralty in 
their contract had insisted on this important condition, they would 
incidentally have saved the builders of the tg Spe the serious 
risk and loss to which the unsuccessful launch has exposed them. 
Even if the experiment of launching the ship with all her weights 
on had involved no risk whatever, it never ought to have been 
tried. : 


As a warning against a repetition of the same error, we 
have thought it right to dwell thus far upon the past; but it 
is a pleasanter task to look forward, as we think we may do with 
somewhat of hope, to the result of the efforts now being made to 
retrieve the disaster. No lack of vigour bas been shown in the two 
attempts which were hastily made to get her off du the last 
spring tides, but after another fortnight for preparation appli- 
ances for the purpose will no doubt be greatly strengthened, and 
the risk of another failure much diminished. The narrowness 


have no doubt that in course of time the failures of successive | the space around the vessel seriously limited the application of ex- 


Atlantic telegraphs, the enormous difficulty of launching the | traneous floating power. 


Great Eastern, and 


The lighters’ aid could not be brought 
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which were brought to aid in the work was too small to agen 
an adequate effect. Something, but we fear not very much, may 
be done before the next trial to increase the efficiency of this part 
of the arrangements. On the first occasion it was found that the 
stern perceptibly lifted, but all the forward part of the 
ship remained immovably jammed upon the ways. The position 
of the half-launched vessel, with scarcely any water under her 
pows at the highest tide, renders it impossible to apply any great 
floating power at the point where it is most wanted, and the only 
substitute immediately available is that of direct upward pressure, 
which was applied to the calculated extent of 1,000 tons without 
ucing any perceptible effect. There is, however, but one 
imit to the pressure which may be brought to bear by hydraulic 
means, and that is the old Archimedean difficulty of finding a 
fulcrum. All the pressure in the world is useless if the backing 
ields, as it has hitherto done, before the ship; and the chief 
opes of better results on the next experiment are based on the 
assumption that a less yielding fulcrum will be found than that 
which was crushed by the enormous hydraulic ae brought 
to bear upon it. Something, too, may be effected by the works now 
ing on to ease the passage of the cradle down the slope. The lifting 
wer, if sufficient, will only overcome the first difculty. When 
the ship is no longer jammed, it cannot be assumed that she will move 
any better than she did when she was first cut loose. Without 
extraneous help there is no certainty that she will not jam again, 
and after a start has once been given it will be very difficult to 
apply any considerable power for her propulsion. The hydraulic 
machines, of course, will cease to act after a single inch has been 
traversed. The battering ram is only intended to assist the first 
start, by the effect of vibration. Hawsers will become slack after 
the least movement, and the only continuous force to assist the 
descent of the ship is that which was supplied by teams of horses 
working upon powerful tackles. This cannot be very great, but 
it may be enough to keep the ship moving even if she should be 
disposed to come to rest again before her time. We have no doubt 
that the experience of those in whose hands the undertaking is 
placed will suggest every ible means of overcoming the difficulty, 
and we have not seen much in the suggestions so _— supplied 
by the public to lighten the arduous task. If the concussion of 
an explosion could be made use of without interfering with other 
forces at work, it is possible that it might assist in promoting the 
first movement ; but we do not know that the resources of engineer- 
ing supply any other serviceable means of imparting motion to the 
ship differing in kind from those already employed. The great 
effort now being made is to add as much as possible to the in- 
tensity of the forces brought to bear. Should another failure | 
occur, it is possible that a slower and more costly process may have | 
to be resorted to. Every foot of water round the ship is said to | 
give a floating power of ce tons, so that a very few feet | 
more water would probably so diminish the pressure as to 
enable her to be moved with ease. What might be the cost of | 
constructing a temporary dock round the ship, so as to allow of 
the necessary increase in the level of the water within it, we | 
would rather not guess; but-if all other methods should fail, | 
scarcely any time, labour, or money would be too much to rescue | 
so splendid a vessel from her present position. It may be hoped | 
that she will yield to a less tedious and expensive process, but, | 
however this may be, we see no reason to despair of the good | 
ship floating sooner or later, and doing her share of the work | 
expected from our iron-clad fleet. | 


THE DUDLEY GALLERY. 


» ig General Exhibition of Water-Colour Drawings, held in the 
Dudley Gallery at the Egyptian Hall, has now prosperously 
entered upon its second season. In very many respects the idea is 
excellent, and it has been well carried out. We venture to suggest 
that, as this step is altogether in the direction of liberality and 
enlightenment, the gentlemen who have the control of the hanging 
would do well to give the example of reform by introducing the 
plan of keeping the works of each exhibitor as nearly as possible 
together. e are convinced that the adoption of such a system | 
would give satisfaction to all parties, and it seems difficult to | 
understand how it could be an injury to any one. The only valid 
argument against it is that, since there exist, unfortunately, what 
are called “ places of honour,” and since these are of various 
degrees of importance, and are desired by artists more or less 
eagerly in proportion to a sup scale of value, it would 
excite great jealousy to group all the works of any one artist 
around one of the most valued of these posts; whereas the present 
ere ought not, in a ‘gallery, to any places o 
honour at all, use every part of the wall ought ke equally | 
well lighted and equally accessible. “That may be very well in 
theory,” the practised hanger would answer us, “but in =| 
ordinari ee gallery oe in the middle of a wall will | 
be considered better than a place near one of the corners; and, | 
if there are several rooms, one of these rooms will gradually | 
ome to be considered as a place of more honour than some 
other room, or even than any other room.” These artistic | 
jealousies are, we admit, most difficult to deal with, and in- | 
stances have occurred at the Royal Academy in which distin- 
artists have considered grievously ill-used, 
ough their ee were as visible as any pictures there; the | 
only ground of grievance being that the places assigned to them 
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were conventionally held to be less honourable than some other 
places, which they accordingly coveted. Again, if an artist’s 
works were all kept together he would often not get one of them 
into a good place, whereas at present he may happen to get some 
one performance in such a position that it may be seen. These 
objections, and perhaps others that we overlook, certainly deserve 
consideration; and yet, on the other hand, we believe that not 
only artists, but the study of art, would gain if the spectator were 
not incessantly required to from mind to mind every time he 
passed from picture to picture. And the objections, however 
strong, may be met by the answer that in the French salons the 
thing is done, or so nearly done that the inconvenience is there 
almost imperceptible. 

When criticizing the Sketches and Studies of the Water-Colour 
Society, we endeavoured to convey to the reader a more vivid 
conception of the confusion we found fault with by maintaining 
in our notice the same disorder which reigned in the Exhibition 
itself. The experiment, however, is one which we cannot afford 
to repeat, for such want of arrangement makes an article so frag- 
mentary as to be unreadable. 

293. “La Fontaine.” Philip H. Calderon, A.R.A.—This very 
forcible work is an saenatis it is painted in opaque water- 
colour on canvass, and there can be no question about the brilliance 
of the result. It is natural that an oil-painter like Mr. Calderon, 
when turning his attention to water-colour, should endeavour to 
make his former experience as available as possible; and his 
prudence has been rewarded by a success which in all likelihood 
is much greater than any artist habituated, as Mr. Calderon has 
been, to the massiveness of oil, would have attained without great 
practice in transparent washes. This is truly a picture, and a 
worthy celebration of strong and laborious womanhood. The 

igure, @ t woman of Poitou, bends towards her water-jug, 
which is on the ground, and at the same time louks to the spec- 
tator; she is in complete shade, and strongly relieved against a 
lofty white wall behind her which glares in dazzling sunshine. 
We are inclined to believe that this wall would have cast a 
faint secondary shadow from the woman's feet into the shadow 
within which she stands. Such secondary shadows are often v 
clearly visible. The cruche is a very admirable piece of still-life 
painting, and the whole work, in spite of extreme simplicity, and 
even, in comparison with the same artist's oil pictures, approach 
towards crudity, is a notable and striking performance. 

192. “ Bored to Death.” S. R. Lamont.—It has been a frequent 
subject of regret amongst Englishmen accustomed to Continental 
art, that although our own painters are fully equal to those of any 
other country in vivacity and variety of invention, they must be 
acknowledged inferior to the best rench and Belgian artists in 
refinement. We feel grateful to Mr. Lamont for having done 
something, in this work, to remove this reproach from our > 
and we earnestly hope that it may be sent to the Univ 
Exhibition of 1867. A yo lady in the last century is before 
her embroidery frame, where she is doomed to listen to a tiresome 
discussion, we presume theological, between her father and the 
priest. The father is a dry, hard, aristocratic-looking personage, 
sitting at his fireside with his hands on an open ; the priest 
is standing with his back to the fire, and looks out of the picture. 
The wearied hearer has her back to both, so her face is free to ex- 

ress fatigue. The other two faces are excellent studies, especially 
That of the priest, whose quiet look of firm professional knowledge 
and determined professional tenacity is as good as any expression 
of that kind well can be; it is a face which can only belong to a 
priest. The hands, too, deserve mention, for every finger is an 
expressional study; the way the gentleman’s senile rest on his 
book, and the way the priest's fingers hold his stick, both prove 
unusual care and observation. At first sight the colour of this 
picture may seem to lack intensity, but longer examination will 
reveal great beauty and skill in s where the artist has put 
his strength ; there is an exquisite play of hue in the back of the 
young lady’s chair. No. 112, “Sunlight and Shade,” by the same 
artist, deserves attention as an effect of light; and is a proof that 
Mr. Lamont knows the value of that too much neglected study, 
chiaroscuro. 


483. “The Sea from the Land’s End.” Arthur Severn.—There 
is a doctrine in art-criticism which has had too much influence in 
its time, that the fine arts have no business with wild nature—only 
with man, or with nature as influenced and altered by man. Accord- 
ing to this doctrine, marine painting is not under any circumstances 
allowable without either ships on the sea, or men, or at least men’s 
work, upon the shore. The whole artistic interest of the universe 
was assumed to consist in its serving as a habitation for man, or as 
rise, or as a visible record of his life and labour. 

this doctrine, both in criticism and in art. We 
thank Mr. Severn for proving that the sea has in itself a majesty, 
independently of ships and lighthouses. Nor has he any ground 
for anxiety lest his picture should not be interesting enough. 


Everybody looks at it; it is more studied and commented upon 
than any marine subject in ae oe Ane of tumultuous 
water fills the picture from side to side to the far horizon ; 


the foreground 1s covered an inch or two deep with the shining 
sheets of retiring water from the last wave ; others are coming on, 
and a liquid wall is just going to crash down on the wet sand ; 
lurid sunlight from a clouded and lights the waves, 
but not enough to produce glitter. The drawing of these waves 
is impressive, but not perfect; yet we cannot desire greater 
accuracy, which would have given the look of the photograph, and 
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deprived the work of some of that influence which it so strongly 
exercises over many spectators. 

387. “San Pietro and Pont St. Angelo.” Edward Binyon.— 
This is a very true effect. St. Peter’s and the buildings near it 
come out in clear silhouette against the evening sky, and yet are 
so hidden by mist that, on looking through the arches of the 
bridge, we see nothing but a blu vacancy. This co-existence 
of perfect clearness of outline with deca invisibility of detail 
within the outline may seem false to some spectators, but it is a 
proof of the artist’s courage in observation, and deserves applause 
accordingly. With right sentiment, one boat is introduced silently 
floating down the Tiber. 

361. “A Sunset.” Arthur Ditchfield—The extremely unpre- 
tending character of this might easily lead to its being overlooked, 
but the truth is that it is one of the best things in the room. A 
little streamlet runs through a field, and a calf is awkwardly 
getting over the ground as fast as it can. There are some trees 
against the sky, which are neither graceful nor majestic ; yet how 
the whole scene touches us! Everything is so very right in its 
own way, and so much better than if it were more majestic after 
some way not altogether its own. 

85. “The Tapestry Chamber.” Adelaide Claxton. — Miss 
Claxton must be congratulated on having so clearly expressed her 
intention. A lady is sitting at her toilet in an old tapestried bed- 
chamber ; it is after dark, and four ghosts, of whose presence she 
is not aware, are amusing themselves by examining her and her 
belongings, one of them being especially interested in a pair of 
satin shoes. It follows, from this curiosity as to matters of dress, 
that these ghosts are of the feminine gender. We never had the 
advantage of seeing a real ghost, and so speak with diffidence as 
to the fidelity of this representation ; but Miss Claxton has made 
her pale visitants very ghastly and semi-transparent, as well as 
very active and lively in their movements. They are neatly 
dressed, too, in garments of this world’s fashion, if rather out of 
date, and not in sheets or shrouds. The characteristic of this 
work is cleverness, and the painter has hit her mark. Some diffi- 
cult passages of colour prove considerable technical skill. 

86. “ Notre Dame, Paris.” Arthur Severn.—Mr. Severn has 
overshot his aim in the endeavour to give the full brilliance 
of a sunset on the cathedral towers, and his mistake has been 
to forget that differences of local colour still remain, even 
when coloured light modifies every tone. In this drawing the 
old towers take very much the same tint as the buildings at 
their base, and the colouring is crude, whereas all old cathedrals 
take a mellow tone in fiery light. The water of the Seine is 
skilfully painted, and truly gives the gleaming of a river. 

6. “A Sunny Afternoon.” Henry Moore.—A very ftesh- 
looking, bright landscape. The mountains are nicely drawn, and 
the sky, pure blue with white cirrostratus, is careful and brilliant. 
The foreground is pretty, but the picture as a whole would have 
been more valuable if this foreground had not been cut up into so 
many attractive bits of light and colour. Few artists understand 
that, when brilliant things are scattered all over a work, they dis- 
tract attention and weaken effect. 

- “Aspen Trees in Autumn.” Albert Goodwin.—This is one 
of the most remarkable works in the room. It is a thoroughly 
careful study of autumnal colour, great attention being evidently 
at the same time paid to form, and to light and shade. So earnest 
an endeavour to unite the three great qualities of good painting is 
seldom met with. And the best of it is that on all three points 
the artist has succeeded. The trees are most gracefully drawn, 
the colour is very true, and the arrangement of light and shade sv 
telling that the work would engrave well. 

38. “Isabella.” Juliana Russell.—Yet another illustration of 
that dreadful story, the Pot of Basil. The expression of grief is very 
natural, the eyelids are swollen with weeping, and the attitude is 
evidently remembered from life. There is some skill too in the 
painting, but the stained-glass window casts no light; it looks like 
a design for a window, not a drawing of one. 

5. “At Morning’s Prime.” Walter Field.—This drawing 
deserves mention for its true and pleasant tone. Mr. Field 
has chosen one of the few effects which art can adequately 
render, and has given us an interpretation which may fairly be 
compared with the quiet morning scenes of the best old painters. 
Good tone deserves all the warmer commendation that the pursuit 
of bright colours has made it rare in these days. 

8. “The Hillside, Derbyshire.” Henry Birtles.—No doubt 
this kind of work is popular, for it seenis to appeal to common 
knowledge of nature, but it is not really good work. The green, 
for instance, is hard, and like stiff spikes of some bright green 
material unknown; natural grass is soft and transparent. Mr. 
Birtles tries to paint the blades, a thing which has hardly ever been 
done satisfactorily ; and, judging by the way Mr. Birtles evidently 
looks at nature, it does not seem likely that he is destined to 
accomplish it. 

17. “Sketch of Ben Nevis—Fine weather.” W. W. Fenn.— 
The idea of mass is well given here; the mountain is evidently a 
solid lump of matter, but Mr. Fenn has not the delicacy of hand 
needed for mountain form. He may yet acquire it, however, by 
patient drawing, without colour; and if he will take that trouble, 
the new acquisition, added to the considerable skill and informa- 
tion he possesses already, will give him honourable rank. The 

tor will be struck by the want of apparent height in this 
view of Ben Nevis, but we are disposed to believe that Mr. Fenn 
is right there. In fine weather a Scottish hill often looks low and 


273- “Prawn-Catchers.” Raymond Tucker.—No doubt Mr 
Tucker has given great pains to the study of the stones in this 
work, and has enjoyed their various colour. It is, nevertheless, a 
dangerous kind of study, because an artist who looks at 
stone separately is apt to forget the relations of the whole scene, 
Mr. Tucker can paint stones—he has quite satisfied us on that 
~— we now ask for a landscape. Exactly for the same reasons 
e can paint faces and arms, but not yet a group. He is a 

representative instance of that want of comprehensiveness which 
is the bane of the English school. 

606. “Sunset on the Thames.” Albert Goodwin.—A very fing 
study of flaming sky, killing everything near it. Nothing in the 
way of effect is more difficult to give satisfactorily than illumined 
red; it almost always looks either too cool or too dark. This red 
by subtle sacrifices, has been made to look right. ‘ 

219. “Spring.” E. N. Downward.—A study of sheep, and 
quite unusually powerful. The green field is managed in a y 
masterly way, and the sheep are painted without any of that 
weakness of sentiment and correlative inanity of execution which 
so often repel us from sheep pictures. 

93. “Evening.” Basil Bradley.—There is a good deal of 
careful observation in this work, and much feeling, but the colour 
is not agreeable, and it seems doubtful whether the real merits of 
the picture are likely to be appreciated. The attitudes of the 
animals have character, and gradually we take an interest in them, 
though repelled at first by a general look of dulness. 


REVIEWS. 


THE TOILERS OF THE SEA.* 


“ TDELIGION, Society, Nature—such are the three struggles 
which man has to carry on, . . The mysterious difficulty 
of life springs from all the three. Man meets with hindrance in 
his life in the shape of superstition, in the shape of prejudice, and 
in the shape of element. A triple fatality (ananké) oppresses 
the fatality of dogmas, of laws, of things. . . . With these three 
which thus enfold man there mingles that inner fatality, the 
supreme Ananké, the human heart.” As in Notre Dame de Paris 
we saw the working of the first of these eontests, and in Les 
Misérables the resistless pressure of the second, in Les Travailleurs 
de la Mer we ave asked to watch man contending with external 
nature, and then crushed by the supreme fatality of all, the 
irresistible Ananké in the oat of man. The story which 
illustrates this tremendous strife has that simplicity and that 
perfect finish which only the powerful hand of a master can 
compass. A fisherman encounters all the fury and caprice and 
treachery of outer nature in order to win a woman whom, on his 
return, he finds to have, unconsciously but irrecoverably, lost 
her heart to another. But this plainest of stories is worked into 
genuine tragedy by an exercise of poetic power which, in some 
rtions at least of its display, has very rarely been surpassed in 
iterature. We may notice aos in passing, that the English trans- 
lation is a singularly indifferent performance, which gives the reader 
very little notion of the force of the original. The translator is 
constantly making downright blunders, and, when he does not 
blunder, is exceedingly weak. It seems the fate of illustrious 
Frenchmen, Emperors and Republicans alike, to meet incompetent 
translators in this country. It may be admitted that in the 
present instance the difficulties in the way of a good translation 
are sufficiently numerous, The book is not wholly free from what 
the world has agreed to consider the characteristic defects of its 
writer. His fondness for the display of minute knowledge of 
names and dates and events inflicts on the reader tedious cata- 
logues, which are not valuable in themselves, and which interfere 
with the artistic effect besides. Accuracy of local colouring, too, 
scarcely demands those long lists of rocks and creeks in the 
Channel Islands which are forgotten as soon as read, And an 
English reader wonders how the author came to write, as he does 
repeatedly, le Buy-Pipe, when he means the Bag-pipes; or, still 
more amazing and impossible, le premier de la quatriéme as French 
for the Firth of Forth—which is almost as incredible as the old 
story of po:trine de calecons for “ chest of drawers.” Those, again, 
who cannot forgive Victor Hugo for his staccato style of writing, 
which makes each sentence come on us like a pellet shot from a 
gun, will find at least as much cause of offence as ever. But if 
there are these and other old flaws and imperfections, there is also 
a power, a depth, a sublimity which the author has scarcely 
reached before, either in his prose or his verse. 

The subject is the most suitable for his own genius that he 
has ever chosen, When he illustrated the bitter destiny which 
overwhelms the social outcast, he wrote with the air of the philo- 
sopher who views life through the understanding, but he was in 
truth writing in the spirit of the poet who sees things through 
his emotions. This made Les Misérables a splendid and affecting 
picture, and gave it that air of presenting life and reality as a whole 
which was its most conspicuous mark. But it was felt that the 
sensibilities of the poet had been engaged all on one side, and that 
they were so strong as to sweep away all considerations of the 
function which society exists to discharge, and of the kind and 


near. 


* Les Travailleurs dela Mer. Par Victor Hugo. Paris: Librairie Inter- 
nationale ; Lacroix, Verbeeckoven, & 1866. 

Toilers of the Sea. Authorized English ‘Translation. By W. Moy 
Thomas. 3 vols. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 
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tity of instruments which are the only ones to her hand. 
Tioreover, whenever anybody speaks of the irresistible weight of 
social laws, we feel that they are only irresistible in a sense; and, 
still more important, we feel that they are capable of such an 
amelioration by slow steps as shall leave none but bad men 
burdened by their prescriptions. But the Fatality of Nature is 
different from the so-called Fatality of Society. The forces of the 
merciless ocean and the winds, the inhospitable solitudes of 
the sea-rocks, the fierce cruelty of the sea-monsters, are what 
they are. By no taking thought can man mollify the tempest 
or mitigate the fury of the storm. He adds to the number 
of his devices for escaping from the ferocity of nature, but 
the winds and the waters are tossed, and the monsters 
seek their victims just the same. The terrors of the waves may 
well be called inexorable, and in them, therefore, the poet finds 
a more appropriate theme than was afforded by the evils of 
society, which for their cure or right understanding demand, 
not the poetic, but the scientific mind. We may discern the 
greater fitness of the present subject for Victor Hugo's genius in 
the more perfect truthfulness of the man who contends with the 
Fatality of Nature. Jean Valjean, who had to contend with the 
Fatality of Laws, was thoroughly artificial. His virtue and per- 
severance and patience were in a manner overdone. His character 
was created for a purpose, and the presence of this pu could 
not be concealed. The good Bishop was just as artificial. Gilliatt, 
on the contrary, is very carefully and elaborately drawn, but all 
his traits are simple and natural. He is surrounded with no un- 
real halo, though he is remote a from commonplace. “He 
was only a poor man, who knew how to read and write; most 
likely he stood on the limit which divides the dreamer from the 
thinker. The thinker wills, the dreamer is passive. J 
The obscurity in which his mind was wrapped consisted 
in pretty nearly equal parts of two elements, both dimly visible 
but very unlike; in his own breast ignorance, infirmity; 
outside himeelf mystery, immensity.’ “ Solitude makes either 
a genius or an idiot. Gilliatt presented himself under both 
aspects. Sometimes he had that astonished air I have men- 
tioned, and you might have taken him for a brute; at other 
moments he had in his eye a glance of indescribable profundity.” 
A very superficial critic might say that Gilliatt is only Jean 
Valjean in another dress. In reality, there is only the resemblance 
between them that is inevitable between two characters each of 
whom is more or less shunned by his fellows, and each of whom is 
engaged in deadly struggle with one of the three forms of what the 
author calls Ananké. At bottom, however, they are two quite dis- 
tinct conceptions. Gilliatt is the more satisfactory of the two, 
because to draw a man with great muscular strength, and great 
ingenuity and great patience of the mechanical order, is easier, and 
less likely to tempt the artist into what is fantastic and artificial, 
than the conception of a victim of a supposed social injustice which 
is no injustice at all. This advantage of having a simpler plot, a 
more natural set of circumstances, and, above all, of having nothing 
to prove, is conspicuous all through. It leaves the author free to 
work out each of his characters completely, free to paint what is 
the main subject of his work with an undivided energy and enthu- 
siasm. Perhaps, though, in one way this tells against him. The 
stupendous force of the descriptions of Nature and her works and 
laws—the theme of the book—is so overpowering that the 
incidents of the story and the interests of the people in it 
seem petty by comparison. There is probably a design in this 
disproportion. The vastness of the unmeasured forces which 
labour and in the universe outside the minds of mortals is 
what the self-importance of mortals pleasingly blinds them to. 
It is the eye of the poet which discerns this, and through nearly 
every page of Victor Hugo's story we hear, as a ceaseless refrain 
to the loves and aspirations and toils of his good men and his 
knaves alike, the swirling of the sea-winds and “the far-reaching 
murmur of the deep.” 

The grandeur of the long episode of Gilliatt recovering the 
machinery of the steam-boat from the terrific rock may e us 
forget the singular power of the earlier scene at the same spot, where 
Sieur Clubin found himself, “in the midst of the fog and the 
waters, far from every human sound, left for dead, alone with the 
sea which was rising, and the night which was approaching, and 
filled with a profound joy.” The analysis of this joy of the scoun- 
drel and hypocrite at dndin himself free to enjoy the fruits of his 
scoundrelism and to throw aside the burdensome mask of his hypo- 
crisy, is a to a degree which makes one smile at the lavish- 
ness with which credit for power is so constantly given to novelists 
and poets. The dramatic force of the situation, the appallin 
mistake which the scoundrel has made, the sanguineness snl 
shiftiness with which, like all gen, he seeks to repair it, 
the swift anf amazing vengeance which overtakes him, has perhaps 
never been s And the horror is not theatrical or 
artificial. The spot is brought vividly before us by no tricks, 
but by genuine imaginative power. The rock on which Clubin 
has, against his intention, driven the steamboat 1s a block of 
granite, brutal and hideous to behold, offering only the stern inhos- 
pitable shelter of an —_ At its foot, far below the water, are 
caverns and mazes of dim s. “Here monstrous ies 
propagate, here they destroy one another. Crabs eat the fish and 
are themselves eaten. Fearful shapes, made to be seen by no 
human eye, roam in this dim light, living their lives. ague 
outlines of open jaws, antenne, scales, fins, claws, are there floating 


about, trembling, growing, decomposing, vanishing, in the sinister 
cleamess of the wave. . .. . To look into the depth of the sea is | 


to behold the imagination of the Unknown on its terrible side. The 
gulf is like night. There, too, is a slumber, a seeming slumber, of 
the conscience of creation. There, in full security, are accomplished 
the crimes of the i sible, There, in a baleful peace, the 
embryos of life, almost gery — demons, are busy at 
the fell occupations of the gloom.” The minute yet profoundly 
poetic description of the most terrible of these monsters, in a suc- 
ceeding part of the book, is one which nobody who has once read 
it can forget, any more than the horrors of the Inferno of Dante 
can be forgotten. The pieuvre at one extremity of the chain of 
existence “almost proves a Satan at the other.” “Optimism, which 
is true for all that, almost loses countenance before it . . . . Every 


malignant creature, like every erse intelli is a sphinx, 
terrible riddle, riddle of evil” What their 

wP All created beings return one into another. Pourriture 
c'est nourriture. Frightful purifying of the globe. Man, too, carni- 
vorous man, is a satyr. Our life is made of death. Such is the 
terrifying law. We are sepulchres.” But we are not quite left 
here. “Mais tichons que la mort nous soit progrés. Aspirons 
aux mondes moins ténébreux. Suivons la conscience qui nous y 
méne. Car, ne l’oublions jamais, le mieux n’est trouvé que par 
le meilleur.” 

It will be seen from this that Victor Hugo is not affected by 
the sea as other poets have been. Of course nobody expected to 
find him talking silly nonsense about its moaning over the harbour- 
bar while men must work and women must weep, or reducing 
the sea and the winds to the common drawing-room measure of 
polished sentimental prettiness. Here, as elsewhere, the terrible 
side of Nature is that which has most attraction for him. Only 
here he seems to have been unusually insensible to the existence 
of her other aspect. Take the well-known picture of “The 
Toad” in the Pegende des Siécles. The hideous creature is 
squatting in the road in a summer evening, enjoying himself after 
his humble fashion. Some boys pass by, and amuse themselves 
by digging out its eyes, striking off its limbs, making holes in it. 

he ps toad tries feebly to crawl away into the ditch. Its 
tormentors see an ass coming on drawing a cart, so, with a scream 
of delight, they bethink themselves to put the toad in the rut 
where it will be crushed by the wheel of the cart. The ass is 
weary with his day’s work and his burden, and sore with the blows 
of his master, who even then is cursing and bethwacking him. 
But the ass turns his gentle eye upon the rut, sees the torn and 
bleeding toad, and with a painful effort drags his cart off the track. 
The whole picture gives one a heart-ache, but the gentleness of 
the ass is the single touch which makes the thought of so much 
horror endurable. In the Toilers of the Sea we almost miss this 
single touch. Watching the sea year after year in the land of 
his exile, Victor Hugo has seen in it nothing but sternness and 
cruelty. He finds it only the representative of the relentless 
Fatality of Nature which man is constantly occupied in com- 
bating and wrestling with. It is so real, so tragically effective, 
that such a reflection as that “Time writes no wrinkle on its 
azure brow ” must seem the merest mimicry of poetic sentiment. 
The attitude which he has before assumed towards Society 
he also takes towards external Nature. To Keats Nature 

resented herself as a being whom even the monsters loved and 
followed, a goddess with white and smooth limbs, and deep breasts, 
teeming with fruit and oil and corn and flowers. Compared with 
the sensuous passion ot Keats, the feeling of Wordsworth for 
Nature was an austere and distant reverence. He found in her 
little more than a storehouse of emblems for the better side of 
men. Victor Hugo is impressed by Nature, not as a goddess to be 
sensuously enclasped, not as some remote and pure spirit, shini 
cold yet niga upon men, but as man’s cruel and implacable foe. 
Other poets have loved to make her pots ge ye and to 
invest her with the moral attributes of mortals. He holds with 
no such personification or Nature as a whole. Nature to him 
1s little more than a chaos ot furious and warring Forces. The 
prolonged and sublime descmption of the storm at the beginning 
of the third volume 1s what nobody but Victor Hugo could have 
conceived, because nobody else is so penetrated with a sense of the 
fierce eternal conflict which to him is all that Nature means. Take 
the tramp of the legion of the winds, for instance :—“ In the solitudes 
ot space they drive tne great ships; without a truce, by day and 
by night, in every season, at the tropic and at the pole, with the 
deadly blast ot ther trumpet, sweeping through the thickets of the 
clouds and billows, they pursue their black chase of the ships. 
They have fierce ho for their slaves. They make sport for 
themselves. Among the waters and the rocks they set their 
hounds to bark. They mould the clouds together, and they rive 
them in sunder. As with a million hands, they knead the bound- 
less supple waters.” The gigantic wave, again, at a later period 
of the storm, “which was a sum of aaa omy had as it were 
the mien of a living being. You could almost fancy in that ar 
transparent mass the growth of fins and gills. It spread i 
forth, and then in fury dashed itself in pieces against the break- 
water. Its monstrous shape was all ragged and torn in the rebound. 
There was left on the block of granite and timber the huge 
destruction of some portentous h The surge spread ruin in 
its own expiring moment. The wave seemed to clutch and 
devour. A shudder quivered through the rock. There was a 
sound as of some growling monster, the froth was like the foaming 
mouth of a leviathan.” 

It has been said that the sublime picture of the storm—and 
the variety and movement in the. picture are among its most 
splendid characteristi es us indifferent to the conclusion 
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appalling struggles with all the forces of nature in temporary 

liance against him, which make the very gist and force of the 
final tragedy, the supreme Fatality. It is because we have seen 
him in the presence of the raging troop of the winds, and battling 
with the storm of waters, that we feel the weight of the blow 
which at last crushes him. But for this the whole story would 
be a piece of nonsensical sentimentality. It is this grand sipwveia 
which raises what might otherwise have been a mere idyl into a 
lofty tragedy. “Solitude had wrapped itself round him. A 
thousand menaces at once had been upon him with clenched hand. 
The wind was there, ready to blow; the sea was there, ready to 
roar. Impossible to gag the mouth of the wind ; impossible to 
tear out the fangs from the jaws of the sea. Still he had striven ; 
man as he was, he had fought hand to hand with the ocean and 
wrestled with the tempest.” Meanwhile, the object to attain 
which he was waging his fearful war had been slowly removing 
itself from his reach, and when he returned he returned to find it 
irrecoverably vanished. 


THE ANTIQUITIES OF BATH.* 


Ww. fancy that the meeting of the British Association at Bath 
in 1864 had, as was only natural, the effect of setting a 
good many people to talk about, to write about, and to draw, all 
that was curious, whether old or new, in the city which the phi- 
losophers were to visit. Mr. Earle himself kept us waiting a little 
longer for the Parallel Saxon Chronicles in order that those who 
were coming might find ready for them at once a scientific history 
of the ancient, and a lively picture of the modern, city. But, till 
these two widely different volumes found their way to us together, 
we know not by what chance, no long time ago, we had no idea 
how many competitors Mr. Earle had in what we suppose we must 
look on as the work of his leisure hours. Mr. Scarth is perhaps 
barely a competitor. He treats at length, and in a very elaborate 


way, one portion of the history of Bath; while Mr. Earle dealt 
with the whole, and therefore treated each particular part of it in 
# manner which was comparatively cursory. Mr. Scarth is an 
antiquary of a very respectable and useful, though now somewhat 
antiquated, kind. Heis perhaps now and then a little dry and 
heavy, but he is thoroughly sensible, careful, and well informed 
within his own province. Mr. Wright is quite another sort of 
rson from either Mr. Earle or Mr. Scarth. He is an egregious 
k-maker, and that is about all. His title-page tells us that he 
has written the Life and Campaigns of Wellington; the Rhine, Italy, 
and Greece; Scenes in Wales, &c. And we believe he also wrote 
a Life of King George the Fourth and translated the Eton Greek 
Grammar into English. As oe be expected, he writes in 
that peculiar manner which is the natural result of long expe- 
rience in the art of writing badly. The style of the practised 
bookmaker is easily discerned ; it has a vast number of little arts 
or tricks, which are quite foreign to the style of the real scholar 
or scientific man, and which are equally foreign to the style of a 
first attempt, whether that first attempt take the form of the art- 
less simplicity more common in a past age or of the unabashed 
self-confidence more characteristic of our own. There is, in 
writers of this kind, a sort of calm self-satisfaction, a sort of pleasing 
familiarity with their readers, which is like nothing so much as a 
— preacher discoursing—from the platform we mean, not 

m the pulpit—to the dear brethren and sisters who are ready to 
laugh and ery at the right places. A man who is equally at home 
with the campaigns of Wellington, the scenery of Greece, and 
the antiquities of Bath, and who amuses his lighter moments by 
translating the Eton Greek Grammar, must be either an uni- 
versal genius or an universal hack. Mr. Scarth is quite the oppo- 
site; he is most distinctly not a universal anything ; he is simply 
a man who has chosen a somewhat narrow field of study, but who 
works carefully and successfully within his own limits. 

Mr. Scarth is one of that elder school of antiquaries in whose 
eyes Roman remains are nearly everything. We do not mean that 
he would go so far as the Frenchman who rejoiced at the pulling 
down of a grand medieval minster because a Roman brick of a 

od period was turned up out of its foundations. But Mr. Scarth 

istinetly takes more interest in a Roman bath than in a church 
on the one hand or in a cromlech on the other. This school is 
just now being hardly jostled between the primevalists on the one 
side and the medicvalists on the other. The reasons for the pre- 
dominance of these two latter studies are obvious. Primzeval and 
medieval antiquities have, each of them, a sort of fascination to 
which such Roman remains as we have in Britain cannot pretend. 
Primeval antiquities derive a charm from their mysteriovsness, 
from our utter ignorance about them, from the way in which we 
have to go wholly by internal, or at least comparative, evidence, 
and to make each object tell its own history. They are again 
closely connected with various studies which have attracted para- 
mount attention in our days—geology, paleontology, and especially 
the great question of the origin and antiqnity of man. Medieval 
antiquities, on the other hand, fall in with a variety of tastes ; they 
do more than anything else to illustrate the history of our own nation, 


* Aque Solis; or, Notices of Roman Bath. By the Rey. H. M. Scarth, 
M.A. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 1364. 
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andina preat number of cases, they add the charm of actual 7 
into the bargain. They are in short attractive in themselves, quite 


to be striking wholes. The walls of Anderida are magnificent ; 
but their attraction is not purely Roman. They were stormed by 
Ella and Cissa; they beheld the landing of the Conqueror: : 
medieval castle within the Roman circuit and a mediszeva church 
at each end of it, help to convert the spot into a sort of com- 
ndium of British history from the earliest times. Still it js 
ighly desirable that the Roman remains should be examin 
because of what the Roman remains prove. And, that they ma 
be thoroughly examined, it is desirable that there should be people 
who love them for their own sake as Mr. Searth does. It isan essen- 
tial part of English history to know in what state Britain was 
when the English entered the island; and in finding this out 
Roman antiquities are our best guide. Ceawlin took Bath jn 
77; if we want to know what sort of a place Bath was when 
Jeawlin took it, Mr. Scarth is the man to tell us. No doubt by 

7 the Roman buildings at Bath would be much neglected and 
decayed, but they are not likely to have been purposely destroyed. 
How much did Ceawlin destroy? Uriconium, we know, he. utter} 
destroyed ; but how did Bath, Gloucester, and Cirencester fare ? 
Some very able antiquaries tell us that the English, in their first 
conquests, did not occupy the Roman towns; a theory which is 

rfectly true in some cases, but not in others. But it is not in the 

east likely that our forefathers would in any case admire, res ect, 
and carefully preserve, the Roman buildings, as was done in Ttaly 
by those maligned Goths whom ignorance charges with destroying 
them. If Bath contained either basilicas turned into churches, or 
churches built specially as such, they would be buildings in which 
Ceawlin would see no use or value. What was not destroyed would 
be left to perish. And as Christianity came in and civilization 
increased, the ancient buildings would run a fair chance of bein 
used as quarries for new ones. At St. Alban’s, Leicester, an 
other places, medieval buildings were actually built out of the 
materials of the Roman buildings. But can Mr. Scarth explain 
to us one thing? In most of these cases it is merely the bricks 
which are used up again ; to find an ornamental fragment, a pillar 
for instance, used up again is the rarest thing in the world. In 
Southern Europe nothing is more common. Are we to infer that 
the destroying energy of our forefathers, after storming Anderida 
or Aquz Solis, left nothing remaining except the massive walls 
which it was too much trouble to,destroy? Surely, if Verulam 
had retained any stock of Roman columns in the eleventh cen- 
tury, the Abbots would have been glad to use them up a second 
time, instead of building their gigantic minster out of masses of 
Roman brick-work without relief of any kind. 

Some remarks of Mr. Scarth’s own quite fall in with this view. 
The Roman Baths at Bath were found under the monastic buildings 
attached to the Cathedral :— 

Dr. Sutherland states that stone coffins, and bones of various animals, and 
other things were discovered, which moved curiosity to search still deeper, 
and the old Roman sewer was at last found, the water drained off. Founda- 
tions of regular buildings were also clearly traced. 

The finding of Stone Coffins upon the site of the Roman Baths gives the 

idea that the Baths must have been destroyed at an early period, and that 
it was by violence rather than the hand of time. No doubt they were 
standing when the Romans left the Island, about a.p. 420, but betwixt then 
and the Norman Conquest, the superstructure had been wholly removed, and 
a portion of the site used as a burial place. It is not improbable that the 
materials of the Roman Baths were used to build the Saxon Monastery and 
the Church that accompanied it, and are now buried under the foundations 
of the noble Abbey Church. 
If so, Ceawlin must have destroyed Bath, and the site must have 
been occupied again at some point between his time and that of 
Offa. Mr. Scarth remarks elsewhere, speaking of the destruction 
of the Roman villas :— 

The superstructure of these Villas is a subject which has caused much 
perplexity ; and antiquaries are not decided as to whether the upper portions 
were constructed of stone or wood. J am inclined to think that wood must 
have furnished the materials of the upper portions, and that the stone walls 
were only carried to a certain height above the ground floors. ‘The remains 
seem to indicate that they were hastily plundered and then set fire to, and 
that the roofs and timbers fell in upon the floors, which are often found 
indented and covered with burnt matter and roefing tiles. After poe -ager | 
in this condition, it may be for centuries, the portions of the walls 
standing were afterwards used as quarries, when stone was needed for other 
buildings or to make enclosures. The Saxon population letfthem in ruins ; 
the Norman and Medieval inhabitants used them as materials ; and thus 
little is left to our time except the foundations, and that which lies buried 
under their débris. 

Mr. Scarth seems to have gone with religious care through every 
fragment to be found at Bath, giving most copious illustrations of 
everything. When one turns over his pages, or when one sees 
the remains in the local museum, we at once perceive what a 
mine of wealth of this sort we are treading on. But it is all 
| remains and fragments—altars, inscriptions, pavements, pieces of 
_ sculpture ; strictly architectural objects, capitals and the like, form 
' a very small portion. And in the general aspect of the city, 
' there is absolutely nothing to make one suspect its auti- 
The medieval walls followed the line of the Roman 


| quity. 
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ae of the om a The truth is, that but for this the conclusion a 
would be absurdly weak and unintelligible. It is the long exile wa 
of Gilliatt on the fierce rock in the isolation of the sea, his ul Temalns, suc 
as we have them in Britain, strike us as mainly valuable on ac- lik 
count of what they prove. In themselves they are, for the most hat 
part, very imperfect examples of what may be seen far more wh 
perfectly in on countries. There is no such thing in England “1 
as a great Roman building, a temple or an amphitheatre, in a state Ba 
near enough to perfection for us to judge of its general effect, It on 
: : is only here and there that we find even works of fortification as - 
5 distinguished from works of architecture, in such a state as ye, s 
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walls, but of the medisval walls themselves very small traces 
remain. There is nothing like the Roman gate at Lincoln, nothing 
like the Jewry wall at Leicester. That the temples and the forum 
have utterly vanished we need not say; the only eon is, 
which of them occupied the site of the Abbey Church. In fact 
“the old borough Acemannesceaster, which in other words men 
Bath name,” is, in its general effect, one of the newest looking 
cities in England. So far from being Roman, it is not even 
medieval. Its single antiquity is the smallest and most recent of 
English cathedrals, in which a single Norman window alone tells 
of earlier times. Yet what treasures of autiquity and of history 
lurk below ! 

Mr. Wright is, as we have said, quite a different sort of 
from Mr. Scarth; there is between them simply all the diflerence 
between a hack book-maker and a man whose studies are a labour of 
love. At the same time we must remember that Mr. Wright’s book 
and Mr. Earle’s appeared so nearly about the same time that we at 
least cannot reproach Mr. Wright with having shut his eyes to the 
newest lights on his own subject. When we remember that even 
Mr. Earle got puzzled about Badiza, we feel just one little twinge 
of mercy ; otherwise what can we say to the following amazing col- 
lection of blunders, which we have no doubt have already won for 
Mr. Wright at the hands of the captains and old ladies of Bath the 

utation of a man of prodigious learning. 

“ Besides the names similar in purport, the Saxons used Caer- 
Badon [very remarkable that the “Saxons” should talk Welsh 
and Het Baden [a no less remarkable piece of “ Saxon” 
Achemancester [in our book it is Acemannesceuster] (city of the 
sick man) [even the Rector of Sprotburgh knows better than 
that]; Florence of Westminster [he is generally thought to have 
lived at Worcester] writes Ackmanni Civitas [it is Civitas Acamanni 
in the Historical Society’s edition]; Stephanus [of Byzantium 
seemingly, whom Mr. Wright seems to place after cen 
Badiza {which has nothing whatever to do with Bath, but is a 
town,of Southern Italy]; the modern Latins [beginning with 
William of Malmesbury, who is not so much more modern than 
Florence] Bathonia, and moderns, of all countries [did Mr. Wright 

Bath to have a special name in Turkish or Chinese ?], 
Bath, By the interchange of the dental letters ¢ and d, these 
names become closely assimilated { Badiza and Achemancester for 
instance], and, perhaps, simply mean a deeply-embosomed, basin- 
shaped valley, «tog [we have here reached the lowest bathos of 
etymology, and we have hardly strength left to remark that, if 
Gloucestershire was colonized by Jews, Somersetshire was clearly, 
according to Mr. Wright, colonized by Greeks]. From the same 
noun [we should have said from the cognate adjective] is derived 
Vathi or Batht, the capital of Ithaca, which is seated on a basin- 
shaped bay {and the likeness of name is no doubt owing to the 
fact that Odysseus in his wanderings entered Britain, founded 
Bath, planted there his Circes and Calypsos in all their charms, 
and leit behind him the use of the Greek lan to be inter- 
jim by Mr. Wright in later ages through the medium of the 


tongue |. 
We are ms. ially tickled with the bit about the dental letters. 
Mr. Wright has clearly heard of Grimm’s Law, which is some- 
thing in his favour, though he has not mastered it so far as to know 
that an English cognate of the Greek Ba'-oc would necessarily 
take the shape of BAD. Moreover, while making his list, why not 
add Batha, which is found in that modern Latin, Simeon of Durham, 
and why not quote the sounding hexameters of Fabius Patricius 
Questor Aithelwardus, which we hope Mr. Wright can scan and 
construe, as we cannot ? — 
Fungitur interea regno post anax in arce, 
Kimannis castrum a priscis jam nomine dicta, 
Nee Bathum ab aliis non pro ferventibus uhdis, 
Costispentidies fuerat quam quondam honore 
Bradifunus Domino Moyses sacrarat amore. 
Advenit et populus pariter, sine nomine turme, 
Quin etiam ferro syncipite rasi corona. 
Yet, with all this, Mr. Wright professes to quote Dr. Guest, and he 
has heard of lake-dwellings in Switzerland. However, he believes 
in Bladud, whose name, “ in the Saxon tongue,” means a — 
herd. Also he quotes a writer called “ Ptolemy tus,” who 
lived in the year 70, and he places the reign of Theodosius [he 
can hardly mean Theodosius the Sogn} “ sometime in the fifth 
centu .’ David Hume is “ the ablest, but most incredulous of 
English historians.” Edgar began to reign in 950. “ Alaric the 
Goth, surnamed ‘the Scourge of Rome,’ gave full employment 
to the legions of AStius.” Claudian somehow fell into the mistake 
of thinking it was to those of Stilicho. “ The Saxons in the year 
493, under their leader Ella, and his three sons, effected a landing 
formally laid siege to the City of Bath ’—a most remarkable feat 
for a prince who was just then en in hard fighting in Sussex. 
Arriving at the Abbey Church, Mr. Wright finds the east end 
“a heterogeneous composition” which he wishes to “ bring into 
greater harmony with the original, exquisite, Tudor design.” By 
some extraordinary adaptation of means to ends, this harmony is 
to be obtained by throwing out—we beg pardon, “ projecting” a 
semicircular apse. Some pages after, however, we are to have a 
“five-light apse.” These things are beyond us. 
_ We will end with Mr. Wright's itations among the Tombs 
in the Abbey Church :— 


If praise be pardonable, it is when the remembrance is all that survives. 
All nations raised and revered tombs ; at first, barrows, such as that of | 
Achilles, then mausolea, or pyramids, vases, and votive altars, and tablets, | 
with or without sculptured effigies. No apology, therefore, is requisite for | 
the great number of memorials ved ia Bath Abbey, the chief | 


temple of a city which is the resting-place of the aged, the retreat of the 
infirm. Epitaphs, however, are more exposed to criticism than the graven 
brass, or sculptured marble, although the sagacious Thucydides has pre- 
served some elegiac lines, and imitative Rome partially adopted the practice. 
We have only to add that, if we set out with barrows, we seem 
likely to come back to them, if not in the case of men, at least in 
that of beasts. All cattle dying or killed on account of cattle 
plague must be buried under at least six feet of earth. It may 
often happen that to bury six feet below the surface will be im- 
possible. Nothing therefore will remain but to raise a tump over 
the beast to the possible perplexity of unborn antiquaries. 


ON THE CAM.* 


ros book is a reprint of twelve lectures delivered at Boston in 
-& the beginning of 1864, and first published in America. It 

rofesses to give a systematic description of University life at 
co as seen from an unde uate’s point of view. Before 
speaking of the substantial merits of the description, we may at once 
acknowledge the kindliness of the spirit in which it is written. Mr. 
Everett speaks with affection, and often with genuine enthusiasm, 
of his old University. ‘Though writing at a time when the dispo- 
sition to speak evil of England and all things English was at its 
highest point, he never uses an expression which can offend the 
patriotism of an English reader. He takes, indeed, a pleasure in 
dwelling upon the filial relation of the American Cambridge to its 
namesake, which, we fear, might be in some de; damped if he 
could have foreseen the recent decision against an American 
lectureship. That decision was apparently dictated by the fear 
that any member of the American University would infallibly 
bear with him the seeds of democracy and irreligion—if, indeed, it 
was not founded upon a more reasonable dishike to the general 
principle of such lectureships. If Mr. Everett could be taken 
as a fair example of the lecturers whom we might expect, we 
should anticipate no greater shock to the feelings of his audience 
than such as they would receive from a too indiscriminating 
eulogy. He of course indulges in some of those little ebullitions of 
national vanity from which no American book, and especially no 
book intended to compare English with American institutions, can 
be wholly free. But in many points he expresses a strong prefer- 
ence for the English system, and even where he condemns us he 
carefully qualities his judgments, and finds many apologies for our 
shortcomings. Most men, indeed, feel a strong atfection for the 
place in which they have spent the period of life generally devoted 
to University studies, A great many abuses are required to make 
a man unhappy between the ages of nineteen and twenty-two, 
and he will probably attribute even an undue share of his i- 
ness to the surrounding circumstances which he enjoyed, instead 
of to his power of enjoyment. A University must, therefore, be 
unusually bad before it is condemned too roughly by its own 
students. Still it is pleasant to find an American so carried away 
by this natural partiality as entirely to sink his national prejudices. 

e are, for example, gratified by an account of sizars in which 
Mr. Everett talks common sense. He tells us that any unpleasant- 
ness in their social relations does not arise from the supercilious- 
ness of the more wealthy, but from the sensitiveness of the poorer 
students, who are apt to fancy a slight when none is intended ; 
and he does not once remind us that, according to the Declaration 
of Independence, all men are by nature equal. 

Acknowledging fully this excellence in Mr. Everett's lectures, 
we cannot that they seem to us to be well suited for 
English publication. The substance of the information which 
he communicates is tolerably familiar to most readers on this side 
of the Atlantic, though he occasionally descends into minute = 
ticulars which we should have supposed to be scarcely intelligible, 
and not very interesting, on the other side. There is a certain 
attraction about the small details of University life for which we 
find it rather hard to account. People like to be told how an 
undergraduate has his bread and butter brought to him in the 
morning, what is the cut of his gown and the colour of his boat- 
ing cap, what penalties he suffer for non-attendance on 
lecture, and so forth. They enjoy, in short, the kind of informa- 
tion about undergraduates which Jenkins supplies about the 
aristocracy, and revel in an account of a wine-party as much as in 
the description of a marriage in high life. This mysterious passion 
appears to exist in America as well asin England. Unfortunately, 
if we may believe Mr. Everett, the means of gratifying it are 
there exceedingly small. Mr. Bristed, indeed, a many 
years ago, published a very amusing book called Five Years 
in an English University, which was in many respects an ex- 
cellent account of Cambridge life; but it is now out of print. 
Americans, we are 80 to hear, derive their impressions 
of English Universities chiefly from Verdant Green, which is 
supposed to be a guide-book published by authority, and which, 
as we need hardly say, is in fact as weak a caricature as has often 
been put together. They believe, as Mr. Everett further informs 
us, that there is in England “a college or university, the terms 
being used interchangeably, situated at Oxford, to which the name 
of Cambridge is occasionally applied”; they further hold that 
“ boating is practised, the least bit inferior to ours; that the 
Articles of the Church of England are frequently signed by all the 
members of this college ; and that it is infested by a swarm of things 
called Lords, who make the necks of other students their habitual 


* On the Cam. By W. Everett, M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
London: Beeton. 1866, 
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promenade.” This being not a caricature, as Mr. Everett assures 
us, but “ a fair exposition of the opinion held by the majority of 
Americans,” he is certainly justified in endeavouring to supplan. 
it by some more definite information. He accordingly treats his 
ers toa deal of matter which may be described as solu- 
tion of Cambridge Calendar, with an infusion of guide-book. He 
describes, for example, the arrangements of the mathematical 
tripos; he gives a description of the Senate-house ; tells how men 
meet there in their academical dress of cap and gown; how, “ as 
the hands of the great University clock on the A sevens outside are 
seen to approach nine, an examiner takes his station at the head 
of each of eight lines of table, with a pile of printed examination 
pers,” and so on. He gives a description of each of the College 
uildings, observes that Clare College is one of the most ancient, but 
that its buildings are a very choice specimen of the architecture of 
igo Jones’s time; or tells us that the first court of Queen’s 
College is a fine specimen of the architecture of the Renaissance, 
and that its chapel is filled with curious monumental brasses—all 
which recalls unpleasant recollections of painful hours spent in 
cramming the pages of Murray. If these details were artistically 
wrought into a really lively picture of the place, we might be 
willing to refresh our memories of University life by reading them ; 
but, in spite of the assertions of a rather obtrusive editor, who has 
no real editing to do, and who is therefore always breaking out in 
notes like an over-zealous Chorus, the picture seems to us to be 
laboured without being lifelike. Certain other topics introduced, 
a a asa relief to these details, are scarcely at all relevant. 
us we have a list of the great men whom Cambridge has pro- 
duced, with a short sketch of their merits, reading suspiciously like a 
series of fragments from prize essays. Two lectures are devoted to 
this enumeration, the nature of which may be inferred from the 
circumstance that Mr. Everett finds it “impossible, whilst we are 
extolling Bacon to the skies, to avoid some notice of his political 
character.” Accordingly he proves, in a rhetorical paragraph or 
two, that Bacon ought not to have taken bribes ; which may be 
true, but has not much to do with Cambridge. This is a speci- 
men of a fault which may possibly be attributed to Mr. Everett’s 
nationality, but which 1s more probably due to the common 
weakness of youthful writers. He cannot resist the temptation of 
breaking out, especially towards the end of his lectures, into little 
set passages of fine writing, as to the “melodious ripple that 
murmurs evermore along the Titanic waves of Homer ”’; or, as to 
how “the armour on her (the University’s) Amazonian limbs is 
bright with gold and jewels and sheeny steel, and plays and 
glances with every movement in her frame,” the result of which, 
and a good deal more, is very unpleasant for the alien hosts of 
Falsehood. At another place he indulges in a rather startling 
metaphor, considering the mathematical influences of Cambridge. 
Sir Walter Mildmay, he tells us, had learnt from his Euclid that 
a limited straight line might be produced in a straight line ix any 
direction, from which he inferred that north and south would lead 
to heaven, as well as east and west. This would be a singularly 
convenient property of straight lines. Mr. Everett has, further, a 
rather quaint practice of ending his lectures by original pieces of 
poetry; a plan which is so far preferable to ending them with a 
= patch, that you can see when it is coming. 

If we remove from Mr. Everett's lectures all that is un- 
interesting in England and all that must be superfluous any- 
where, there remains a certain quantity of matter which is of 
real interest. It is always pleasant to see ourselves as others see 
us, especially when they look at us through rose-coloured spec- 
tacles. We know that we are possessed of pretty nearly every 
virtue under heaven ; but we nevertheless like to hear which are 
the particular virtues that make the strongest impression upon our 
friends. If less agreeable, it is still more important to know what 
faults they find in us, for it is strange if their blame does not 
bring out some unfamiliar aspects of our character. Mr. Everett’s 
praise is, as we have said, pretty lavishly distributed. He scarcely 
mentions any names except in terms of warm admiration. He 
praises the professors and the tutors; he praises the architecture 
. of the colleges; he praises the Church of England, though him- 

self a Unitarian; and he praises the mathematical studies, though 
evidently no mathematician. The particular line of eulogy which 
strikes us as most novel is on the good feeling which exists 
amongst students at Cambridge as compared with those at an 
American college. “In England,” he says, “the division into 
sets and cliques is much yoy than among young men 
here, but the jealousy and ill-feeling far less.” He wishes 
to see introduced into Harvard “the noble generosity of feeling 
so universal in England, which trusts each college associate to 
choose that course which is to himself most useful and honour- 
able”; and he declares, with an emphasis which rather surprises 
us, that the keen competition of Cambridge undergraduates 
does not generate ill feeling, and that a man with no taste for 
study does not think it nece to ridicule more serious 
scholars, or to stigmatize them by the name of “ 7 prigs’”— 
a negative piece of praise which we believe to quite de- 
served. The qualities thus warmly commended have a certain 
connection with those which he condemns. There are three 
faults upon which he especially insists. Cambridge, he says, 
is too much under the supremacy of custom ; it is too expensive ; 
and there is too little encouragement for the man of second-rate 
abilities, There is some truth in each of these complaints. By the 
first of them he means to attack, not the adherence to old studies 
or to ancient statutes or to old ways of thought, but the slavery to 


seems to have submitted with extreme unwillingness. He 

with absolute bitterness of the depredations committed upon him 
by his bedmaker, and describes a respectable college official 
as Mephistopheles. The existence of this evil is undeniabh 
though Mr. Everett seems to exaggerate its importance. Thera 
is no place so favourable to the growth. of vested interests 
and the imperceptible conversion of abuses into sacred traditions 
as a corporation of which all the governing members are rapid] 
changed. The servants, by outliving successive generations of 
Fellows, became masters of the situation. As to the complaint of 
the expense of the education, it is enough to say, as Mr. Everett 
says, that it is fixed more by the habits of the class from which 
undergraduates are derived than from any University regulations, 
The want of encouragement to inferior men follows from the 
Cambridge theory of education, which consists in offering rewards 
for the winners in a competition much more than in superintending 
the system of instruction. ’ 

The truth is that Mr. Everett's criticisms refer to different 
aspects of a highly complicated and artificial system, which is 
nevertheless consolidated into a tolerably homogeneous whole, 
The animating principle of Cambridge consists in the stron 
college spirit; the education conferred is rather an indirect result 
of the competition of these powerful bodies than a system delibe- 
rately planned by the University authorities. The social life which 
Mr. Everett found, and which every undergraduate finds, so 
pleasant, is a natural result of the familiar terms upon which 
members of a college are brought into contact; the expense of 
the education follows from the common style of living which 
they almost necessarily adopt; the inferior men are neglected 
because the one great stimulus to study consists of admission 
into the ruling body of the college, which is only within the 
reach of the ablest men; and bedmaker tyranny is a form of govern- 
ment which naturally grows up under the shadow of ancient 
foundations. It would be very difficult to eradicate any of 
these evils without cutting very deeply into the most essential 
parts of the University system, which is only another proof of the 
intricate connections which exist between the various parts of an 
old English institution. Youstrike upon what seems a superficial 
anomaly, and find that to remove it you must unravel a whole net- 
work of complicated relations. It would have been easy for Mr. 
Everett to have found other more or less eccentric results of the 
English University system, which would have given him oppor- 
tunity for ridicule or denunciation; and, although we cannot 
conscientiously recommend his book to English readers, we are 
grateful for the good feeling and good sense which have led him 
to avoid any serious misrepresentation. 


NAVAL TACTICS.* 


I by reviewing lately Mr. Yonge’s history of the naval exploits 
of England in the last century, occasion arose to compare his 
account of Rodney’s victory with the description of the same 
battle given by Commander Ward, of the United States Navy, in 
a work on naval tactics published a few years oe. It may 

thaps be interesting to furnish from Commander Ward’s book a 

‘ew professional details of this and some other celebrated opera- 

tions of maritime warfare, so as either to supplement or correct 

9 more general conceptions for which we are indebted to Mr. 
onge. 

Ward commences his account of Rodney's battle 
thus :— 

The fleets, not far apart, neither having the wind, each in line of battle, 
ran with the wind abeam on opposite tacks for the other—the English 
taking the lee, engaging with their weather guns, the French the reverse. 
In the mere exchange of fire by two fleets whilst passing in this 
manner, it is not easy, says our author, to see how serious damage 
can be reasonably om ; for, supposing each to sail, wind 
abeam, with a speed of five knots, the rate of passing is ten knots, 
or 60,000 feet per hour, or about the length of a ship in ten seconds 
of time. Consequently, taking into account the delay of discharge 
after pointing a gun, and the time of flight of a ball, many shot 
aimed at the mainmasts, by antagonist ships thus mutually passing 
at the distance of 500 or 600 yards, would miss the hulls alto- 

ther. And supposing the intervals between the ships in line to 
Be one cable’s length (or 720 feet), a gun discharged at any one of 
them must be reloaded and ready for discharge in less than three- 
quarters of a minute, in order to hit the next ship in . 
Generally speaking, therefore, any given gun would probably get a 
shot at ne more than every alternate ship. The two fleets having 
approached in the manner described, both admirals being in the 
centre, the leading ships exchanged broadsides, first with each 
other, and then in succession with the remainder. So also each 
other ship, as it came successively into action, exchanged fire with 
every ship of the opposite line, so far as it went on its 
from the van towards the rear. the of in 
thus ing in parallel lines, come about opposite to one 
paw Prag observing an opening ahead of the French 
admiral, without premeditation lutfed across his bow, leading 
directly through the French line, “ and was followed by all the 
captains astern,” who immediately manned the lee batteries, now 
brought to bear, while the French were thrown into contusion, 


* A Manual of Naval Tactics : together with a Brief Critical Analysis of 
the Principal Modern Naval Battles. By James H, Ward, Commander 


bedmakers, gyps, shoeblacks, and college servants, to which he 
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ved unable to return the British fire. According to our 
this celebrated manceuvre of breakin, the line ‘was 
pot only not premeditated by the admiral, but it is even 
asserted that the order “to luff” was given by the captain 
of the ship (who was, we believe, Lord Northesk), counter- 
mavded by the admiral, and reiterated b the captain, “and 

ding the dispute, the ship having been rought y the wind 
yO ience to the first order, she went through.” As the English 
admiral luffed, he crossed the bow of the French admiral, who. 
kept off to avoid collision. The author considers that the French 
admiral ought to have luffed, so as to have regained his original 
course, in which case it might have been said that he had broken 
our line quite as much as we had broken his. But the French 
admiral “most unwisely, ruinously bore up”—that is, he put 
himself before the wind with the rearmost half of his fleet, while 
the leading half held on its original course on the port tack with 
the wind abeam. Perceiving this, the English rear steered off in 
a el course before the wind; the English van wore round, 
and thus the French retreat was placed between two fires. In 
order to make this account intelligible, it will be well to draw a 
diagram. Suppose the wind to come from the top of the paper 
used. Draw a line across the paper from left to right perpen- 


dicularly to the direction of the wind. This line will represent the 
French fleet on the port tack. Draw another line from right to left | 

el to the first line, and beneath it. This line will represent the | 
English fleet to leeward of the French fleet, and on the starboard | 
tack. After the breaking of the French line, if the rearmost half 
of each fleet had regained its original course, each fleet would | 
have formed a double instead of a single line, and after some inter- 
change of fire might have held on its course out of action. If the | 
rearmost ships of the French line had been placed, to some extent, | 
between two fires, so also, to the same extent, would have been | 
the rearmost ships of the English line. But the French admiral | 
“bore up,” that is, he sailed in a direction which will be repre- 
sented by a line drawn down the paper in the direction of the | 
wind ite was followed by half his fleet, while the other half | 
sailed away in its original direction. The English rear, as has | 
been stated, steered off on a course —- to the French admiral, | 
before the wind, while the English van wore round. The two | 
divisions of the English after these movements will be properl 
represented by two parallel lines, one on either side of that whi 
represents the half of the French fleet which followed its admiral. | 
“ The French van came very tardily and ineffectually to render aid | 
after the retreat began”; but if it had borne up together it might | 
have engaged closely with the English rear and drawn its attention | 
from the French admiral, leaving him to contend only with the | 
English van. If the French van had borne uP as here suggested, 
its course would be represented by a fourth line, parallel to the | 
three lines already drawn. Commander Ward, after completing 
his description of the battle, attributes the defeat of the French, 
not so much to the English tactics as to their own “ impaired 
morale, produced by the ee-euntinnl policy of avoiding action.” | 
He praises the good arrangements and well-trained condition of 
the English ships, and the coolness and readiness of resource of 
their commanders, as proved by the prompt and seamanlike 
manner in which the unexpected incidents of this battle were 
met and improved to the best advantage. 

If we turn now to Mr. Yonge’s account of the same battle, 
we shall find between the two authors discrepancies which 
may well cause urn ag of arriving at certainty as to the 
details of any battle that was ever fought. Mr. Yonge 
begins by telling us that at daybreak “ Rodney had gained , 
the wind of his antagonist, and with it the power of bring- 
ing him to instant action.” Commander Ward has told-us | 
that neither fleet had the wind, and, in the next line, that the 
French passed to windward of the English. If the American writer 
does not contradict himself, he certainly does contradict Mr. Yonge, 
who goes on to say that the English tleet “ bore down in a com- 

t line of battle” ; whereas Commander Ward says that the 
glish fleet engaged with the wind abeam, and to leeward of the 
French fleet. ft is to be observed, however, that Mr. Yonge | 
mentions that the wind shifted some points about noon, which | 
circumstance is not mentioned by Commander Ward. 
ter —s that Rodney caused his flagship to be steered for the 
opening in the French line, and that he was followed by the whole 
his centre division, Mr. Yonge proceeds :— 

-The enemy's line was pierced and irretrievably broken, and Rodney 
crowned the operation by causing the ships that had thus passed through the 
French line to wear all together, thus doubling on the French division 
which they had cut off, and placing it between two fires. 

It is true that the enemy’s line was pierced, and the disorder thus 
uced was not retrieved ; but whether or not it was irretrievable | 
would, as Commander Ward might say, “depend some” on the | 
character of that enemy. We object, however, to the above pas- | 
sage on the more serious ground that, while affecting to use accu- | 
rate language, it fails to convey a correct idea of what took place. | 
Commander Ward tells us that o ships luffed to pass 
through the French line. Having p through it, they had onl 
to “ rs hy ” in order to resume their original direction, which 
would take them parallel to the French rear, and to windward of 
it, The English van being at the same time parallel to the | 
French rear to leeward, the French division was doubled upon 
and placed between two fires. Afterwards, when the French 
admiral “ bore up” to escape, it may be true that one of Rodney’s 
divisions “ wore all together,” so as to gain a direction parallel to 
that in which the French and the other English division were 


now sailing. It would be no to a naval history intended 
for popular use that it did not use technical terms, but such terms 

t, if used at all, to be used accurately, and not in the vague 
way in which they are used by naval heroes on the transpontine 


erhaps the most in i ion of Commander Ward’s book 
is his tion of of Sir Samuel Hood, after- 
wards Lord Hood, at St. Christopher’s early in 1782, before 
Rodney returned from England. It is said that Nelson borrowed 
from Hood the idea of attack which gained the battle of the 
Nile, and at any rate Nelson’s tactics may be better understood 
by observing Hood’s. The French admiral, De Grasse, with a 
fleet of thirty-three sail of the line, was at anchor in the roadstead 
of Basseterre, “ having both flanks exposed to an approach with 
comparative impunity, as well as to be doubled by the enemy.” 
The French fleet was anchored in a single line, well in towards 
the shore, and riding to the north-east trade-wind. In this 

ition there were no means Spo the assemblage of an 
enemy’s whole force upon the head of the French line, throwing its 
rear entirely out of action. Sir Samuel Hood, with only pe 
two ships of the line, perceiving the disadvantage of the 
enemy’s position, stood in to attack exclusively the head or wind- 
ward extremity of his line, a De Grasse slipped at once 
and stood to sea. Hood immediately occupied the vacant road- 
stead, and showed how to make the best of it. He anchored his 
fleet further out than the French had lain, and on the extreme 
verge of the holding-ground, and with the headmost ship near to 
a point of land, which thus protected the weather extremity 
of the line. For protection of the lee extremity some ships 
were anchored so as to rake an approaching enemy, who must 
necessarily have advanced slowly against the wind. Observi 
the English anchored, the Sonak returned, with the intention of 
driving Hood away as he had driven them. They led in to 
attack on the same course as he had taken. But they found no 
room to pass ahead and within his van. They could not anchor 
anywhere outside his line, because he was on the edge of the 
ground. No impression could be made on his centre by saili 
along it before the wind. His rear was impregnably di 
and the anchorage to leeward of it swept by its batteries. De 
Grasse, notwithstanding his superiority in force to his opponent, 
was obliged to relinquish the attempt to di him. 

It is remarkable that Mr. Yonge, having, as may be epee’, 
access to the same sources of information as Commander Ward, 
should give an entirely different account of these operations. He 
says that :— 

With odds of three to two in his favour, the Frenchman, the moment the 
British came in sight, sailed forth to encounter them in the open sea; when 
Hood by a series of masterly manceuvres worked round him so completel 
as to occupy the anchorage which he had just quitted, and thus to place his 
fleet between the island and the enemy which was threatening it. 

An author who aims at popularity may perhaps be allowed to 
use such a phrase as “a series of masterly manceuvres ” without 
having any distinct notion of what he means by it. It will be 
observed, however, that Mr. Yonge represents De Grasse as 
quitting his anchorage voluntarily, whereas Commander Ward 
tells us that Hood turned him out of it. We cannot say which of 
these two accounts is true, but we can say which looks most like 
truth. We must not part with this — of Hood without 
quoting a note added to Commander Ward's account of it, 
which places in the strongest light the error of the 
admiral at the Nile:— 

Exposure of the weather extremity to be thus doubled is a greater error 
than exposure of the lee, because the lee may be succoured from to wind- 


| ward by slipping cables and dropping down; whereas the weather flank 


cannot be succoured from to leeward sail, or without the aid of 
steam. 

Describing the French position in Aboukir Bay, the author tells 
us that “the head of the line lay near an island and reef, but yet 
so distant from them as to admit of ships passing ahead and inside.” 
Thirteen ships in an open roadstead, scattered along a line of two 
and a quarter miles, was anything but secure or compact, and was, 
in fact, no line for battle at all. ‘Nelson at a glance saw this.” 
The question was whether, at that late hour of three o'clock in the 
afternoon, to stand in for attack with the regular sea-breeze, with 
the possibility of not being in position before dark, and the cer- 
tainty of a night action, or to wait until next day, when the enemy 
would have recovered from his surprise, and might have closed 
his line, strengthened his flanks, and sprung his broadsides on the 
track of probable approach. Lven Nelson hesitated for a moment 
before determining to enter, at so late an hour, a strange roadstead 
“without previous reconnaissance, necessarily, if at all, at a dash 
under a press of sail, with the horrors of the night which actually 
ensued pictured to his fertile mind.” The author has not over- 
looked the advantage of Nelson’s arrangement for anchoring his 
ships to engage, which may be shortly described as dro ping a 
stern anchor from the bow. He also points out how the + 
ships suffered little damage in their approach, “ because, with no 
springs on their cables, and tailing in somewhat towards the shore 
by riding to the sea-breeze, only the forward division of a few of 
the French ships bore on the English.” 

We might, perhaps, differ with Commander Ward in his 
estimate of the exploits of his own countrymen upon the Lakes in 
their struggle with England in 1812-14; but adverse criticism 
would be — on our part towards an American writer who 
has largely bestowed upon our navy discerning, and therefore 
valuable, praise. 
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PHYSIOGNOMY.* 
“GE me a man with plenty of nose!” said Sir Charles 
Napier. As the Napiers in general were by no means 
deficient in plentifulness of nose, this view of the brilliant soldier 
may be taken, not only as the enunciation of a theory, but as a 
contribution towards the glories of the whole family of Napiers. 
However, it is undeniable that the family were really distin- 
= for that peculiar character of mind which is supposed to 
usually accompanied by this “plenty of nose.” And there 
really must be something, one would suppose, in a notion illus- 
trated by such striking examples as those furnished by the profiles 
of Julius Cesar, William Pitt, Samuel Johnson, Robert Peel, 
“the great Duke,” Sir George Lewis, and the heroic advocate of 
the theory himself. But, further, there are various other features 
in the human face divine whose contour and general structure are 
popularly held to be indicative of certain special peculiarities, 
morai and intellectual. The mouth is surely as full of expression 
and meaning as the nose. If the latter, when there is plenty of 
it, speaks of force, strength, and decision of will, it can hardly be 
denied that certain shapes and sizes of both upper and lower 
lip suggest a vast deal as to the temperament and the more 
emotional and animal part of our nature. Can any great man 
be named, who has attained a wide personal popularity, in whom 
the lips have been wanting in fulness and rotundity, and in that 
susceptibility to easy joyous movement which is so unlike the 
mobility of the merely irritable and nervous month? Is there any 
truth in the common belief that closely compressed and small 
lips may indeed be consistent with the most perfect sensibility to 
justice, honour, and truth, and with a thorough amiability of 
disposition, but that they betray a deficiency in the more cordial, 
jovial, and spontaneous elements in a perfectly organized type 
of manhood? ‘Then, again, there is the common saying about 
chins, which is so ridden to death by second and third rate novel- 
writers that one is tempted to treat it altogether as a specimen of 
unmeaning cant. Nevertheless, are solidity and endurance of cha- 
racter often or ever found where the lower jaw is slight and thin, and 
the chin recedes rapidly from the lower lip? ‘The eyes, too, in some 
ts the most expressive feature in the countenance—can any 
general rule be devised in accordance with which their form and 
movements can be relied on as expressive of the life within? The 
eyes, it is to be especially remarked, are usually the most unfailin 
index of what is passing in the mind, because they refuse to vield 
to that control by which persons of strong determination can stay 
the spontaneous movements of their other features. The lips may be 
made tosimulate mirth, or enjoyment, or anger ; but the true tale is 
told by those peculiar variations in the brilliancy and quality of the 
iris of the eye which are familiar to every one, and are yet so difficult 
to define. This mobility and change of light in the eye is, too, 
the one human peculiarity in which the countenance of the brute 
creation is not totally deficient as an expression of thought. No one 
can study the varied looks of an intelligent dog, and not recognise 
in his watching, pleading, and sympathetic eyes a certain mys- 
terious reproduction of the thoughts and emotions of humanity 
itself. Man, it is well said, is a god to his dog; and there are 
dogs the look of whose eyes is as near an expression of “ worship ” 
as can be conceived, short of its expression as we see it among 
ourselves, As to the contour and size of the forehead and the 
skull, which, rightly or wrongly, are held to be the one chief 
indication of the hidden character, they scarcely enter into what 
Lavater and his followers call the science of physiognomy. The 
skull being a close-fitting case for the brain, its bulk and its form 
are usually a mere outer reproduction of the bulk and the form of 
the brain itself; whereas the speculations of physiognomy, if worth 
anything, must rest ultimately on certain physiological facts of a 
far more recondite and impalpable description. 

That some sort of connection does actually exist between the 
movements of the countenance and the movements of the mind is, 
of course, one of the most obvious of all facts. The changes in the 
mouth that accompany mirth are, in every people on earth, unlike 
those that accompany pain and sorrow. And so with every other 
feature, from the mere dilating of the nostrils, which speaks of 
emotions not far removed from that savage ferocity which in the 
brute world betrays itself by similar physical signs, up to the most 
delicate and subtle play of the eyes and of the lips; it is not to be 
denied that so far there exists a sort of @ prior: probability that 
there may be something in the whole physiognomical theory, and 
that thousands of years hence, when exact physiological observa- 
tion has become a common gift among men, the scientific world 
may be in possession of suflicient data to frame a trustworthy 
classification of the phenomena of our faces. In the meantime, 
notwithstanding the enthusiastic claims of the amiable Zurich 

tor, and of the author of the new abridgment of his celebrated 
Pook now before us, it is to be feared that we must be content 
to look at the noses, os he and chins of our friends from 
the artistic and poetical point of view rather than with 
any serious expectation of contributing towards the creation 
of a science. lor the same reason, except in those cases where 
the “poverty but not the will consents,” we should imagine 
that most ple would find Lavater’s pleasant and often 
instructive talie, in its original shape, more agreeable reading than 
this attempt (not unsuccessful) to recast his speculations in a series 
of connected chapters. There is something peculiarly attractive 
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in the five stately folio volumes of the original English translat; 
of 1789, with their grave simplicity of title—« ain 
siognomy, designed to promote the Knowledge and the Love ‘of 
Mankind,” and its marvellously chosen motto, “God created man 
in His own image.” The long series of, “Fragments,” ang 
“ Additions,” in which Lavater set down his thoughts in his own 
inimitably simple, queer, sentimental, and exclamatory style, is 
just fitted for a study in which observation and fancy continual] 
melt into one another by insensible degrees. The innumerah 
engravings too in the old folios are but ill represented by the few 
feeble and diminutive outlines in this epitome, which are, in fact, 
little better than caricatures. 

Lavater is, indeed, just one of those writers whose books must 
be read as an integral portion of themselves. Apart from the man 
himself, it is impossible to do justice to what he says, either about 
his subject, or himself, or men and women and the world in 
general. A fair amount of this pleasant flavour of personali 
has, it must be admitted, been preserved by the present compiler 
notwithstanding the evaporating process to which he has subjected 
the original. Such is the opening of the “General Remarks on 
Women ” :— 

It may be necessary for me to say, that I am but little acquainted with 
the female part of the human race. Any man of the want must know 
more of them than I can pretend to know. My opportunities of seeing 
them at the theatre, at balls, or at the card-table, where they best may be 
studied, have been exceedingly few. In my youth I almost avoided women, 
and was never in love. 


Oh happy man! one is tempted to exclaim, to have lived when 
social science meetings were unknown, when the rights of women 
had not been invented, and Madame de Staél was a girl of twelve 
years old. Nevertheless, with that entire inconsequence in reason- 
ing which is really one of the pleasantest things about him, the 
good man discourses incessantly about women without the smallest 
hesitation. His views on parents and children are accordingly as 
quaint as they are dogmatic. A morally good father, he holds, 
has morally good sons, but if they are also clever, it is owing to 
the mother’s cleverness ; daughters, on the contrary, are like their 
mothers in all things. On babies, his view seems to be rather 
that of the monthly nurse than that of the unbiassed and philo- 
sophic student. They are, he says, more like their parents an 
hour or two after their birth than ever afterwards. On noses and their 
hereditary transmission, his theory is naturally full of details, 
Parents with small noses may have children with very big noses; but 
if either father or mother has a very large-boned nose, at least one 
of the children is equally favoured, and the big nose becomes 
hereditary, especially if starting in the female line. When a 
mother has fine eyes, they almost infallibly become hereditary, 
because all women delight in meditating on the beauty of their 
eves when brilliant ; but if they would only think as much about 
their noses as they do about their eyes, then the form of nose 
would be — hereditary. In another chapter we have a 
corollary on the og nose question as concerns babies, and it is 
suggested that the boldly marked profile, which is so striking 
about an hour after birth, is really destroyed by the flatteni 
effects of the position in which the infant absorbs its natural food. 
On Jews, Lavater is as original as on babies. He thinks them 
quick of speech, hasty and abrupt in all their actions; and he 
decides that this character is intimately connected with their 
black curly hair and brown complexions. “I imagine,” he adds, 
“that the Jews have more gall than other men.” 

In none of his discussions, however, does this delightful naiveté 
come out with more unconscious oddity than in the grave and 
serious fragment wherein he describes the qualifications necessary 
in a physiognomist. “A smatterer in physiognomy,” we quote 
the folio of 178g, “ whose mind is feeble and his heart corrupted, is, 
in my opinion, the most contemptible and the most dangerous of be- 
ings.” ‘ Without the advantages of a good figure,” he continues, 
“ it is impossible to become an excellent physiognomist,” this mo- 
mentous qualitication being seriously defended on the “ who-drives- 
fat-oxen-must-himself-be-fat” principle; with the addition of a 
lamentation over the modern deca of beauty under the influence 
of climate, politics, hot rooms, drinking, and poor food, and a 
warning to the ugly to beware of entering the “sanctuary of 
physiognomy,” founded on the Biblical text which begins, “The 
light of the body is the eye.” Then, further, the physiognomist 
must understand anatomy, be a g draughtsman, and be con- 
spicuous for the exercise of all the cardinal virtues. Above all, 
his knowledge of his own heart must be perfect, and whenever he 
happens to look into a looking-glass “ while an irregular emotion 
arises in his heart,’ he must be covered with blushes at the sight 
of the perturbed character of the expressive countenance thus 
revealing the irregularities within.” Then follows the honest 
“addition” that, in thus tracing the perfect physiognomist, the 
author has pronounced his own condemnation. Nevertheless, he has 
written a book which, with all its eccentricities and extravagances, 
is probably destined to survive yet many a year to come. The 
day is past, indeed, when we can hear without a smile that the 
object of the study of ga J is to promote religion and 
virtue by exhibiting the Divine pertections in the human counte- 
nance. But even in such a theory there may be detected a certain 
glimmering of truth; while, if “the proper study of mankind is 
man,” Lavater himself will never cease to nt a subject for 
study as curious as anything he has written in his childlike 
simplicity. 
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THE GREEK PASTORAL POETS.* 

MIDST a host of classical translations, issued in response to 
A the demand of the day, care should be taken not to over- 
Jook those two or three highly meritorious publications of this 
class which, though as as anything of the sort produced by 
this generation, were the unappreciated offspring of that imme- 
diately preceding. In our literature poetic translation occupies 
a place to which it seldom or never attained in the times when 
would-be poets had not yet ceased to set up Byron for a model. 
Frere’s Aristophanic translations, as well as his Theognis, circulated 

ivately, were a treat even then to scholars and men of letters, 

ow, they command a price in the second-hand book market 
equally indicative of their rarity and of the estimation in which 
they are held. And though, thirty years ago, when Dr. Chapman’s 
Theocritus first appeared, it made comparatively little way—so 
little, indeed, that persons professing some interest in classical 
matters have been known to confuse the identity of the Bucolic 
Chapman with that of his Elizabethan namesake who translated 
Homer—at last there are hopeful signs of a tardy recognition of 
its value. Mr. Bohn, indeed, had sufficient discernment of its 
excellence to append it to the prose translation in his Classi- 
cal Series; and now there seems to have arisen a call upon 
the author, who is in failing health, to put forth another edition 
of his very readable version. He has obeyed a sound instinct in 
acceding to this call. Although no doubt, in his Greek Pastoral 
Poets, 28 in his Hebrew Idyls, there may here and there 
lurk a flaw for the keen eye of criticism to discover, we ques- 
tion whether any new translation of Theocritus, Bion, and 
Moschus in these + * would more faithfully represent the 
original, or approach Dr. Chapman in the excellence of those 
illustrations from the best English poetry with which he has en- 
riched his notes. It is plain that he did not gird himself to his 
task till he had ascertained his inherent aptitude for it. To copious 
and varied English reading he adds a rave facility of expression, 
and a happy power of infusing into his own verse the manifold 
allelisms with which Ben Jonson, Shakspeare, Milton, Sir John 
ckling, and others of our ts, occasionally remind us of 
Theocritus. It is creditable, indeed, to his discrimination that he 
chose this particular subject, which could not be said to be pre- 
occupied, since Fawkes, who translated everything that came in 
his way, falls flatly on the ear in his tame version; while 
Polwhele, who had some repute as a letter-writer, and perhaps as 
an antiquary, is certainly not at his ease in translating poems of 
which ease and simplicity are the pre-eminent features. 

Dr. Chapman’s gift, as we have said, is just this ease and 
unlaboured effect. What he finds simply put in Theocritus he 
sets before English readers in simple, and at the same time 

ful and musical, language. He has to deal with a poet 
we a now not of those second-class imitators, Bion 
and Moschus, but of the master of pastoral song himsel 


_ who, though born in an age and amidst a literary set whi 
aflec 


ted archaism, and made great show of tedious, if curious, 
erudition, had originality enough to strike out for himself a path 
of his own; a poet who, whether he delineates character or de- 
scribes pastoral scenes and groupings, whether he is weaving a 
miniature epic or panegyrizing a Hiero or Ptolemy, never falls into 
tediousness, never forgets the “ modus in rebus,” never overdoes 
his “es or overdresses his language. Theocritus is the Greek 
—< all others—after Homer, and perhaps the greater trage- 
ians, schylus and Sophocles—of whom it were a praise worth 
the pains to be counted the translator ; and we have little expecta- 
tion of seeing a version which shall eclipse Dr. Chapman's. 

The general term Idyls, ¢.e. little pictures of life, represents most 
on yet comprehensively, the products of the Theocritean Muse. 
And though it might be easy to classify these idyls in four or five 
subdivisions, all will be found true to one pervading design—the 
lively depicting of some scene, character, or tale of passion or 
adventure within brief limits, and with due regard to the unities, 
or, 80 to speak, to the capabilities of the canvas. Equally per- 
vasive of them all is the characteristic of simplicity. No one 
need rack his brains for the interpretation of a poet so trans- 
— clear. But, to do him justice, a translator of fine, clear, 

d ption and expression is needed. Let us see whether 
Dr. Chapman has not succeeded to a wonderful degree in throw- 
ing himself into the spirit of the original. Of course we look, 
first and foremost, to the pastoral or bucolic idyls of Theocritus— 
those which constitute his chief claim to fame in modern esti- 
mation ; though, in truth, his manifest power in other fields of 
wey proves a title to far wider poetic successes and sympathies. 

e may be content, then, to look for Theocritus at his 

dep 0 
Tipvog 6 nai tai dpiec—i. 23. 
Where the thick oaks stand round the shepherd’s seat ; 


and to hear him at noontide, under the clear sky, discourse such 
sweet Doric music as shall neither disturb Pan at his siesta, nor 
disconcert the larks and lizards snatching a similar nap, nor yet 
seem ill-timed or harsh to the rustic, who is duly mindful, 

Up with the lark, to reap, and cease as soon 

As the lark sleeps, but rest himself at noon. 


Indeed, there are charming photographs of nature in the first 


* The Greek Pastoral Poets: Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus. Done into 
English M. J. Chapman, M.D., Trin. Coll. Cambridge. Third Edition, 
nm: Saunders, Otley, & Co. 1866. 


idyl, wherein Thyrsis and a are, for the dialogue’s 
e, introduced; the former, indeed, taking the chief » but 

the latter —s something more than mere audience and umpire, 
seeing that his description of his ivy-cup and its carving is one of 
the prettiest to be gleaned from the whole range of the 
idyls. A painter might do worse than transfer to his canvas that 
sketch of the boy and the foxes in the vineyard. He might catch 
from a study of the text the attitude and expression of the slack 
watcher, who is like to lose his own as well as his master’s 
property :— 

A little boy sits by the thorn-hedge trim 

To watch the grapes—two foxes watching him. . 


Meanwhile he twines and to a rush fits well 

A locust trap with stalks of asphodel ; 

And twines away with such absorbing glee, 

Of scrip or vines he never thinks—not he !—P. 8. 


The rendering of the Greek, especially in the last couplet, is suffi- 
ciently close, without loss of natural force. Not, however, till we 
listen to the song of Thyrsis, and are deep in the sorrows of Daphnis, 
do the breath of the pastoral pipe, the presence of the ‘ Sicelides 
Muse,” and the actual Aitnéan strains seem to hem us in. Here 
Dr. Chapman is an interpreter as well as a translator, catching as 
he does the clue to the whole story; to wit, that Daphnis was 
another Hippolytus as regards love, and so laid himself open to 
the taunts and persecution of Venus. The metaphor from wrest- 
ling, in the lines (1. 97-8) :— 
rb Onv rov ipwra 
dp ipwrog apyadiw édvyixOnc; 
is well preserved in Dr. Chapman’s translation :— 
She said, “ To conquer love did Daphnis boast ; 
But, Daphnis, is not love now uppermost ?” 
but is to a great extent lost sight of in the English of Fawkes :— 


“ Daphnis, you boasted you could love subdue. 
But tell me, has not love defeated you ?” 
The Cornish Polwhele, too, seems to have overlooked this meta- 
phor—an omission which must be ascribed to deficient scholarship, 
seeing that a man of his county would have welcomed an allusion 
to wrestling, had he been able to recognise it. We must admit, 
however, that Dr. Chapman himself seems to have made a slip in 
the half line immediately preceding. ava ixowa 
surely does not mean “ pone ire,” but “ nursing deep her ire.” 
This setting of the face against the power of love is a favourite 

theme of the pastoral poets. It is met with again in the sixth 
idyl, where évsipwra indicates the same state of mind as édvoepwr 
applied to Daphnis in the first. A few lines from “ the Herdsmen” 
will give a sample of Chapman’s oe and a comparison of 
them with the Greek will prove his happy imitative faculty 
(Theoer, vi, 6-19) 

With apples Galatea 

To love, whilst thou, cold Polypheme, dost pipe 

Regardless of the sea-born beauty ripe. 

And lo! she pelts the watch-dog—with a bound 

He barking starts and angry looks around, — 

Then bays the sea; the waves soft murmuring show 

An angry dog fast running to and fro, 

Take heed he leap not on her, coming fresh 

From the sea-wave, and tear her dainty flesh. 

But like the thistle-down, when summer glows, 

The sportive nymph, soft moving, comes and goes 3 

Pursues who flies her, her pursuer flies, 

And moves the landmark of love’s boundaries, 

What is not lovely, lovely oft doth seem 

To the bewilder’d lover, Polypheme—P. 56. 


Echoes of this passage strike on the ear of the readers of Latin 
or English poetry, and invite a comparison which is sure to result 
in increase of favour to Theocritus. Of his broader dialogue it is 
hard to give samples ; but at his broadest and coarsest he is only re- 
latively broad and coarse. And it is but bare justice to Dr. Chapman 
to say that he is as clever a hand at putting untranslateable 
allusions into “ parliamentary language” as ever essayed to rid 
the field of translation of the smut that tainted the original. For 
instance, we may refer to idyl i. 151-2, p. 12, and idyl v. 147-50. 
This is doing a turn for his author. 

It must not, be that = in 
representing one phase only e poetry is original. e0- 
critus shows no less strength, where he exerts it, in depicting the 
vehemence of passion than in realizing the poetic encounters of 
shepherds and goatherds. In its way, and for an idyl, the Phar- 
maceutria has a few ating bits of tragic force and sensation. 
Take for an example Simetha’s contrast of the stilly sea at night 
with her own raging breast :— 


& dud ob cripywy avia, 
ad’ tivy caraifopay bc pe 
randy wal husy.—ii. 37-41. 
These lines have a faithful exponent in Dr. Chapman, who evinces 
much sympathy of taste and expression with his original :—- 
The sea is silent, not a breath doth steal 
sion 18 ushed my heart w: 
I bam for him, who hath defamed avy life, 
Undone a virgin, made me not his wife.—P. #7. 
‘The iption, too, of her emotion at seeing Delphis cross her 
threshold (p. 21) is of equal power and force; and akin, in some 
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measure, is the picture of Hercules distracted at the loss of Hy] 
in the idyl bearing his name. The only fault in this last isa 
slipshod insertion to eke out the final couplet. The Greek 
Tuns 
& Kédywe re, ixero Paow.—Id, xiii. 75. 

which Dr. Chapman renders :— 

While trudges he (and sad his case is) 

To Colchos and inhospitable Phasis. 
Neither exigency of rhyme nor any other plea can license the 
italicized words. Seldom, however, can a hke instance of care- 
lessness or bad taste be discovered in this translator. The only 
other which much familiarity with Chapman’s Theocritus has 
enabled us to spy out is where, in idyl xv. 89, he translates pa, 
wébev wvipwros, by a vulgarism common at the date of the first 
edition, but now happily obsolete, “ Who’s you ? ” 

Much might be said of the pretensions of Theocritus to a high 
place in epic poetry, and of the singular aptness with which his 
translator catches this, as indeed every other, tone of his original. 
Some of the quasi-epic idyls are turned into heroic verse. Others 
fall naturally and easily into Dr. Chapman’s polished Spenserian 
stanzas. But, perhaps, setting aside the purely pastoral idyls, no 
others of Theocritus show such genius as the “ mimetic.” It is as 


good as a play to hear Gorgo and Praxinoa chattering in an _ 


Alexandrian crowd, much as two of their sex would chatter 
in a Park crush when the Queen is going to open Parliament. 
They entrap an old woman into talk, and crack jokes about 
her wise saws. One of them falls foul of a stranger who has 
trodden on her cloak, but changes her abuse into good words 
when his mild answer turns away wrath. Bad luck, however, 
betides the second stranger who would fain check their tongues at 
the show. They talk at him so decidedly that the reader feels sure 
that he will never interfere with two women in a crowd again. 
Quite as worthy of note are the 14th idyl, “ Cynisca,” and the 
zist, the “Fishermen,” both in themselves and in the translated 
form. The moral of the last, administered by the matter-of-fact 
fisherman to his more imaginative brother, is as good as any 
4Esopian moral 
Hunt for the foodful fish, that is, not seems ; 
For fear you starve amid your golden dreams.—P. 166. 

The one or two mistranslations, e.g. tic rév “AXevra, vii. 1, and 
perhaps sx7p, in x. 35, are trifling and unimportant. For the 
most part, Dr. Chapman’s version is distinguished by exceptional 
accuracy ; whilst his grace, neatness, and general good taste entitle 
him to the compliment which Quinctilian applied to Theocritus 
himself, that he is “ admirabilis in suo genere.” 


ORTHOPRAXY.* 


QO*E of the chief requirements for getting on in these days is a 
due supply of polysyllabic titles, having the true classical 
ring, wherewith to dignify the wares which are to be recom- 
mended. If any energetic entrepreneur were to devote his atten- 
tion to this subject, he would deserve well of his country. The 
machinery is ready to his hand. He need only come to arrange- 
ments with both Universities for the exclusive appropriation of 


all their classical resources, allowing the hands (Dons, Tutors, | 


Fellows, and such like) the benefit of the Factory Act for re- 
stricting their hours of labour. The resulting Limited Liability 
Company “for developing the Universities in accordance with 
the spint of the age, to supply commercial enterprise with 
authentic classical designations for distinguishing the fruits of 
original discovery,” would certainly not exceed in absurdity many 
schemes which are solemnly submitted as affording eligible oppor- 
tunities for investment. Forty, or even thirty, years ago, those 
who sold coats or hats or carriages used to borrow the names of 
notorieties of the day, especially affecting aristocratic titles, to dis- 
tinguish their goods. It is possibly because of the advancement of 
learning and the march of intellect that Liddell and Scott have 
now superseded Debrett and Burke, and that, as Mr. Planché 
wrote, “everything’s in Latin now but what’s in Greek.” The 
new system has the disadvantage, however, of being somewhat 
puzzling. One would hardly guess that a wooden-leg shop is meant 
when an orthopractic studio is mentioned, that an anhydrohepset- 
erion means a potato-steamer, that the panklibanon is a furnishing 
ironmongery shop, or that a medicine of astringent and sedative 
qualities is described by the word chlorodyne—tiiterally, ‘a green 
pain.” No one can along Oxford-street without being con- 
scious that an institution set up for the laudable object of curing 
club-foot proclaims itself to be a straightener, not of feet, 
but of boys—orthopedic, instead of orthopodic. But this is 
not the worst of it. Confused words lead to confused ideas. 
Since the grand new-made title rather overpowers the unpre- 
tending art or object it describes, it becomes necessary to 
restore the equilibrium ; so the trade is elevated into an “ art,” 
and the mechanical art to the rank of a “science.” It is 
difficult to assign a limit to this method of development. Why 
shall not Professor Brown, who cuts hair or makes coats 
on purely scientific principles, be as great a man as any other 
savant who applies the lessons of philosophy to practical ends? 
Why should not “Orthopraxy” have a representative in the 


Council of Medical Education? For, strange as it may seem, | 


* Orthoprary; the Mechanical Treatment of Deformities, Debilities, and 
ies of the Human Frame. A Manual. y Henry Heather Bigg, 


Assoc. Instit. C.E., &e. &c. &c. London: John Churchill & Sons. 1865. 
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there is really put forth, in Mr. Bigg’s book on , & claim 
for the elevation of what the author calls mechanical thera matics 
into a “distinct branch of the art and science of m cine.” 
Every surgeon may, if he chooses, call the application of a leg-splint 
an instance of the use of mechanical therapeutics, or the phystcian 
prescribing a dose of salts may say that he is practising chemica} 
therapeutics; but, so far as really distinct specialities G0, there 
are already more than enough of them without the addition of a 
class of mechanical therapeutists. 

Mr. Bigg devotes a portion of his really useful work to a carefyl 
compendious survey of the ancient and modern treatment of de. 
formities before the introduction of tenotomy, and when tension was 
chiefly used. Tenotomy merely signifies the cutting of tendons, 
and does not explain the use and object of the process, But the 
meaning it conveys is that, if a limb be distorted by contraction 
of its muscles, additional length may be afforded by cutting the 
cords which brace up either end of the said muscles. This jg 
| effected by et them beneath the skin, and separating the 
| divided surfaces ; when nature is so obliging as to fill up the inter. 

vening space with equally elastic tissue, so that, for instance, if jt 

be a club-foot which is operated upon, the foot may come down flat 

on the ground by reason of the extra play thus given to it. For an 
_ instrument-maker to write of cases under his care in which “his 

friend” Mr. A. or Mr. B., the consulting surgeon, was good enough 
_to assist him by performing tenotomy, is perhaps a little pre- 
sumptuous. It is desirable that every surgeon should be well 
acquainted with the capabilities of, oar the limits to, mechanical 
appliances for the mutilated or disabled body. It is equally or 
even more important for mechanicians to know something of the 
human frame, in order that they may be familiar with the direction 
and length of its levers, the resisting and sustaining power of its 
various fixed points and fulcra of movement, the physical endow- 
ment and approximate power of the muscles that apply force, and the 
shapes and degrees of motion of the joints that terminate the lo 
bones. But let surgeon and craftsman each be content to wo: 
in his own department. 

lt is strange that so many ages should have gone by before the 
adoption of the principle of elastic tension to the cure of deformity. 
Almost simultaneously it occurred to Tiphaisne of Paris, and to 
Sheldrake of London, that a distorted foot might be gradually 
drawn out of its faulty = by the adaptation of a spring so 
applied as to overcome the action of the set of muscles that had 
drawn it out of the straight line. Tiphaisne’s instrument is said 
to have been pirated, in 1781, by Scarpa, surviving in the shoe 
that bears the great Italian’s name. Sheldrake was the prede- 
cessor in business of Mr. Bigg. He wrote a tract, in 1794, 
describing and recommending elastic tension, applied on the same 
ype am though not in the same manner, as in Scarpa’s shoe. 
_He also published some papers on the results of his treatment, 
which are valuable records of the good obtained before tenotom 
was practised, Elastic tension means the simple stretching to their 
full length, by the aid of powerful tensile machinery, of those con- 
tracted muscles which in the operation of tenotomy are divided. 
The employment of atle-ediller to counteract distorting in- 
fluences has of late years been extensively and successfully 
adopted for the setting straight of contracted extremities, in place 
of the metal springs formerly used. 

Since the earliest days of surgery, deformed spines and con- 
tracted joints have been treated with various degrees of vio- 
lence. tr the time of Hippocrates, a humpbacked patient was 
tied lengthways to a ladder, hauled up head downwards, 
and let down with a jerk. In our own day, M. Louvrier has 
devised, and actually used, a machine for forcibly tearing con- 
tracted joints out of the bent into the straight position. But the 
general teaching of modern surgery is of a far milder kind. 
Mr. Bigg discusses successively the deformities, debilities, and 
deficiencies of the whole body, and details the mechanical means 
of treatment. He writes clearly, describes lucidly, and displays 
throughout a good practical knowledge of his business. But 
it would be weil if, in a future edition, he would add a ~— 
on the essential component parts of instruments generally. We 
see from his plates that they almost all consist of various 
adaptations of a few leading principles. One of the most 
commonly used appliances is the cog-wheel, — S angle 
which two surfaces or lines form with each other. tic force, 
applied either by a steel spring or an india-rubber band, 
is another important element in mechanical treatment. It is 
variously adapted, sometimes to the replacement of paralysed 
muscles, sometimes to the strengthening of a set overcome by 
undue action or a shortened condition of their antagonists. 
Some of the most interesting and useful examples of the value of 
elasticity are afforded by the contrivances for utilizing paralysed or 
partially paralysed limbs. In days not very on, , such limbs 
were doomed to amputation. A very few years before Stromeyer 
introduced tenotomy, it is recorded that a leg was cut off in 
Germany for a club-foot. At the present time, any intelligent 
surgical mechanist can restore the movements of an insufficiently 
innervated limb by the assistance of a few cords of india-rubber, 
and one or more broad leather bands embracing the limb or 
the trunk, and affording fixed Pm a: for the artificial muscles to 
pull upon. In PP. $84-589 of Mr. Bigg’s work he describes the 
means that succeeded in restoring to use a leg and thigh paralysed 
anteriorly from the hip to the toes, where the deficient extensor 
power was supplemented by elastic bands, and the defective limb 
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tation. Movement, either by cog-wheels or elastic means, 
= poses the existence of some fixed points to pull upon. 
The mode of securing such fixed points with ease to the 
patient, efficiency for the instrument, and non-interference with 
sound parts, so as neither to cripple a healthy joint, impede 
any function, nor produce hurtful pressure, is a most important 


object in mechanical treatment. ence, to secure the proper 
bearing of an instrument is essential to the s n’s success and 
the patient’s comfort. Speaking generally, an instrument will fit. 
better and more comfortably in proportion as its surfaces of pres- 


sure against the body are widely diffused, and not localized in ¢ 5 
| is transmitted downwards. The American leg invented by Dr. 


ts and narrow lines, In obtaining a fixed point for an instru- 
ment, very much depends also on the shape and texture of the 
of the body. Orthopodic (as we venture to call them) 
surgeons know how difficult it is to keep instruments from slip- 
ping on the little fat legs of infants, and there is yet wanting a 
general treatise on the application and adjustment of in- 
struments. 
The imitation of lost or damaged organs, such as the eye, the 


lip, the external ear, &e., falls within the legitimate sphere of the | 
_ are the production of Mr. Bigg’s own pencil, we congratulate him 


ical mechanist. There is more scope for the surgeon than for 


the mechanician in supplementing the loss of tissue, or of organs or | 


of organs, in this region, by the manifold resources of plastic 
surgery. In the upper limbs the elbow is the joint most frequently 


affected; its contractions may be often overcome oy Bal ex- 
tension at the centre of motion, the arm and forearm being each 
received in and bound to a kind of trough. It is usual to 


the troughs on the convexity of the contraction—the | 
opposite to the plan pursued in treating contraction of the | 


knee. Contractions in all parts of the upper limbs are treated by | 
the use of troughs and ratchet-wheels so arranged as to secure a 
fixed surface and a centre of motion in the required direction. 
Contraction of the whole of the fingers, occasioned by a sword-cut, 
has been thus successfully operated on. 

The subject of the formation and > iar of spinal supports | 
is copiously and clearly treated in the work under notice. The 
lucid manner in which the application of these instruments is 
described especially deserves commendation. Practically it often 
happens that a sufferer, after incurring the trouble of a journey to 
London and the cost of an elaborate instrument, is disappointed of | 
much aniicipated comfort because the nurse, or even the family | 
doctor, is not up to the manipulation of the apparatus. Much has | 
been written on the relative advantages of treating spinal disease — 
by instruments or couches. In these cases there can be no. 
doubt of the superiority of the treatment that allows the body 
generally to be exercised while the affected | ag of the back is kept | 
at rest; and this can only be attained by the adoption of a very | 
light and portable instrument. Numerous appliances have been | 
devised for the cure or relief of lateral curvature of the spine. | 
The usual plan comprises a padded steel circle resting _— the | 
hips, and carrying two crutches for the arm-pits. To this | 
is attached an upright bar of steel, which passes straight 
upwards and carries one or two padded plates, precisely on the | 
pulge of the ribs, thus imitating the action of the hands when , 
an attempt is made to move the body by manual force back into 
the straight position. The modifications of this general device are 
many, according to the necessities of particular cases. But nearly | 
all the instruments appear to fail in one essential point — the | 
pressure being made on the greatest projection of the ribs, and , 
not of the spine. Now it is the curved spine that carries the | 
ribs with it, and makes them protrude, not the ribs that carry | 
the spine with them. Pressure applied on the projecting ribs 
may flatten the bowed-out protuberance and produce an appear- 
ance of improvement; but in too many cases this pressure is | 
expended upon the ribs when it ought to be applied in straighten- | 
ing the spine. Apparent straightness, or wie diminution of 
deformity, may ensue ; but the surgeon fails to verify the imagined | 
improvement when the line of the spine itself is examined. | 
An instrument for curvature is valuable in proportion as it | 
acts against the backbone directly. The area of pressure might | 
with advantage be increased ‘upwards and downwards, and | 
diminished laterally. As the spine itself resumes the straight | 
direction, it carries the ribs towards their natural position ; hence a 
simple band of elastic webbing is often preferable to the constant 
force of a padded steel-plate. Mr. Bigg recognises the ill-effects , 
of pressing the ribs rather than the spine, and mentions a very | 
illustrative case of the consequences that may result. Apropos of | 
the treatment of spinal weakness by gymnastics, there is added | 
in this work a sort of excursus on he anatomy of the back. 
It is proper that the author should be well informed on this , 
subject, and be able to call the parts of the body by their Latin | 
names; but when he canters his hobby with a slack rein through 
spines pages of heavy description, the exhibition is palpably 
laborious to the writer, and not very instructive to the reader. 

The subject of instruments for all the varieties of club-foot is 
treated in an almost exhaustive manner. Mr. Bigg has manifestly 
made himself acquainted with the surgeon’s requirements in cases | 
of this nature, and the instrument designed by him, and repre- | 
sented on p. 533, possesses more merit than any other contrivance 
hitherto introduced, Several ingenious adaptations for knock- 

ees are mentioned, but surgeons who have seen the results 
obtained by the use of simple well-applied splints and bandages | 
will be slow to discard the more simple apparatus. Few of | 
the cures attained by orthopodic are more showy than | 


surge 
the straightening of a pair of really bad knock-knees, when | 
the heels, for example, are twenty-two inches apart at the | 


beginning of the treatment. So far as concerns artificial limbs, it 
would seem only necessary to supply Mr. Bigg with a sound 


stump, and he will get almost as much work out of it as Archi- 
medes out of his lever. It would, indeed, a as though he and 
others of his craft had taken hints from Nature in her arrange- 


ment of the exo-skeleton in the articulata, where the muscles are 
attached to points on the iside of the dense structure which 
serves to give shape and firmness to the body. He points 
out with clearness the truth that the artificial leg should take 
its bearing, not on the most dependent or most projecting part 
of the stump, but in the line where the weight of the body 


Bly receives high praise. It was this instrument which an enthu- 
siastic admirer recommended as a cure to a friend liable to sprains 
of the ankle; the passing inconvenience of amputation being 
aces by the superiority of the artificial over the na’ 
This useful book owes no small part of its lucidity and value to two 
hundred and fifty accurate woodcuts. The author has not allowed 
us the opportunity of complimenting the artist by name. If they 


on his modesty no less than on his artistic skill. 


/ FRENCH LITERATURE. 


' ALPHONSE DANTIER is an indefatigable writer. Not 
e that he has poured forth before the public volumes u 

volumes like M. Dumas or M. Capefigue, but he has om wath a 
to discuss a subject the magnitude of which would frighten 
ordinary mortals—we mean the history of the Benedictines. The 
Acta Sanctorum Ordinis Sancti Benedicti, and the Annales, in 
the goodly array of their ponderous folios, are formidable enough ; 
but fancy that collection further enlarged! If M. Dantier 
carries out his plan in a shape suited to modern taste and 
modern leisure, he will have rendered a great service to the 
studious part of the community. In the meanwhile, he pre- 
sents us with a couple of volumes * treating of the Benedictine 
monasteries of Italy, being the result of an archzological tour 
which he undertook about tifteen years at the suggestion of 
M. Vitet and by command of the French Government. The book 
is a kind of Museum Italicum, like Mabillon’s well-known wor! 
but with the difference that M. Dantier’s predecessor com 
his journal when the Benedictine congregation was still in 
the heyday of prosperity, whilst the volumes now before us 
contain the memorials of an order threatened by the Italian 
Government with immediate destruction. After an introduction 
describing the rise of monasticism, its gradual progress during 
the middle ages, and the services it rendered to civilization, 
M. Dantier relates the legend, as he calls it, of St. Benedict, 
and devotes nearly the whole of the first volume to a history 
of the famous abbey of Monte-Cassino. The narrative is the more 
interesting because the author does not confine himself to a dry 
sketch of bygone times and of medieval society. His own 

rsonal impressions constantly enliven the work, and extracts 
sa his travelling note-book make it very pleasant reading. The 
rincipal places described in the second volume are Bobbio, 
Subiaco, and Camaldoli. M. Dantier discusses in a separate 
chapter the great value of the Benedictine Chronicles; and he 
concludes with an account of the present precarious state of the 
illustrious order, which he laments on account of the benefits it 
has heretofore conferred upon society. 

The lecturing mania seems to have obtained a anent footing 
on the other side of the Channel, and has seized even the Faculté 
de Médecine, a body hitherto deemed to be proof against all inno- 
vations. Thirteen Historical Conferences}, delivered during the 
course of the year 1865, and now published in a handsome octavo, 
sufliciently show that the nal of subjects, if judiciously 
treated, can be rendered gene =| interesting, and that science 
can be blended with biographical details in such a manner as 
to attract unprofessional hearers or readers. Harvey and Jenner 
represent England, Hoffman and Stahl Germany, in this su, 
tive gallery, which goes as far back as Celsus, and brings us down 
to the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

The fifth volume of M. Sainte-Beuve’s Nouveaux Lundis}{ does 
not consist exclusively of articles published in the Constitutionnel. 
The interesting notice of the late M. Charles Magnin appeared 
first in the Revue des Deux Mondes, and that on M. Emile 
Littré was written at the request of M. Hachette, and after- 
wards printed separately at the time when the learned trans- 
lator of Hippocrates stood as candidate for one of the fauteuils 
in the hamtinle Frangaise. As each fresh instalment of the 
Nouveaux Lundis is sent forth, we notice that M. Sainte-Beuve 
takes the opportunity of squaring accounts with some of his 
literary rivals or adversaries. It was M. de Pontmartin lately ; 
now it is M. de Barthélemy, whose only fault, however, appears 
to be that he has published a few inédits scraps about La Roche- 
foucauld and the précieuses of the seventeenth century. M. Sainte- 
Beuve seems to this as a kind of literary hing, nor 
does he hesitate to show his displeasure at it. The articles on 


* Les Monastéres Bénédictins d'Italie. Par Alph. Dantier. Paris: 
Didier. 

+ Faculté de Médecine de Paris, Conférentes Historiques faites pendant 
Tannée 1865. Paris: Germer-Baillitre. 

$ Nouveaux Lundis. Par C, A. Sainte-Beuve. Vol. 5. Paris: Lévy. 
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Horace Vernet, on Terence, and on the Countess of Albany, 
are amongst the best in his new volume. 

The Abbé Bautain, formerly one of the most brilliant disciples 
of the French eclectic school of philosophy, but now Vicar-General 
of the Archbishop of Paris, has just published, under the title 
Manuel de Philosophie Morale*, a kind of résumé of his lectures 
delivered both at Strasburg and at the Sorbonne. He begins with 
remarking on the immutable character of ethical science amidst 
the constant vicissitudes of metaphysical speculation. When he 
first applied himself to the study of philosophy, the doctrines of 
Condillac were still triumphant in France, and he directed his 
earliest efforts against it, under the auspices of M. Royer-Collard. 
Eclecticism, having ultimately remained in possession of the battle- 
field, was, in its turn, modified. Here it received the impress of 
Platonism; there, leavened with the ideas of Kant, it inclined 
towards scepticism; elsewhere, Schelling’s influence acted upon 
it; and, finally, it bowed under the yoke of Hegel. Hegelianism, 
then, is the intest manifestation of French metaphysics — He- 
gelianism such as Hegel himself would scarcely acknowledge, and 
which resolves itself into the grossest materialism. M. Bautain 
goes on to say that our modern materialists, instead of dealing 
their chief blows at metaphysical philosophy, which, after all, 
exerts very little influence upon the great majority of the people, 
are directing all their efforts to the destruction of religious belief. 
Hence the necessity of meeting the enemy on their own ground, 
and of opposing to them a system of ethics derived from Chris- 
tianity. ‘'he Manuel de Philosophie Morale is intended to bring 
about that result. It is well written, and consists of a certain 
number of doctrinal statements, to each of which are appended, in 
smaller print, explanatory details. 

The second series of M. Crépet’s Trésor Epistolaire de la France t 
begins, like the first, with a few general remarks describing the 
ground over which we are to be taken, and the personages whose 
names figure in the table of contents. After the brilliant literary 
era of theseventeenth century, a sudden break occurs, and Bossuet, 
Fénelon, and Boileau, give place to Saint Evremont, Fontenelle, 
and Lamotte-Houdart. Hamilton is the first epistolary writer of 
merit whom we meet; we have then the amusing letters of 
Madame de Staal-Delaunay, the delightful naiveté of Mademoiselle 
Aissé, Madame du Deffand’s gossip, and the vehement passion of 
Mademoiselle de Lespinasse. We need scarcely say that Voltaire 
and the Encyclopédistes have contributed a large proportion to M. 
Crépet’s collection. Napoleon I., Madame de Steél, Ducis, Victor 
Jacquemont, and Paul Louis Courier are also worthily represented ; 
and the whole volume, which is judiciously annotated, forms a 
recueil of special interest. 

Don Miguel d’Antas, Portuguese Councillor of Legation at the 
French Court, has written a curious account of the famous King 
Don Sebastiant, and of the impostors who, after the death of that 
prince, assumed his name. <As the author remarks, there is a certain 
charm in the character of the young monarch who, carried away 
by his chivalrous ardour, sallied forth in quest of military glory, 
and lost, amidst the burning sands of Africa, that crown which 
the victory of Aljubarotta had firmly secured on the head of 
John I. The first book of the present volume is entirely devoted 
to the biography of Don Sebastian. It seems certain that, after 
the catastrophe of Alcacer-el-Xebir, the Portuguese of the higher 


classes entertained no doubt respecting the death of the King; | 


but the people, on the contrary, were firmly convinced that he 
had survived, and the stratagem by which a young man succeeded 
in procuring admission within the walls of Arzilla under the name 
of the monarch, helped to propagate a rumour which four reckless 
adventurers in succession managed to turn to account. Books 
Il.—V. give the history of the impostors in question—the King of 
Penamacor, Matheus Alvarés, Gabriel de Espinosa,and Marco Tulio. 
They owed their transient popularity in a great measure to the 
despotic harshness of the Spanish Government, and to the violent 
measures adopted by Philip II. The events going on at that time 
both at Naples and at 
Netherlands, were not likely to be unnoticed by the subjugated 
Portuguese, who were thus easily persuaded to rally around the 
magic name of Don Sebastian. 

Amongst all the various schools of philosophy in antiquity, 
Stoicism § is that which presents the nearest affinity to the moral 
teaching of Christianity; and, of the different nuances of Stoic- 
ism, that which is identified with Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius 
is more especially interesting as being the final endeavour of ancient 


heathenism to solve in an independent mamer, though (uncon-— 


sciously) under the influence of the Gospel, the problem of man’s 
destiny. We are not surprised, therefore, at finding M. Montée 
irresistibly drawn towards the study of the later Stoics; and, 
as the mysticism of Plotinus and of the Neo-Platonists is almost 
revived in the midst of the intellectual confusion which France 
now exhibits, so Epictetus and Seneca have likewise their modern 
parallels, M. Montée estimates Stoicism from the Christian point 
of view, but still with a sentiment of admiration. He clearly 
perceives that the system of the Stoics offers no sanction to 
morality, because it tells us nothing about our destiny beyond 
this life. Whatever some persons may say, our belief in God, in 


* Manuel de Philosophie Morale, Pay M. Bautain. Paris and London: 
Hachette & Co. 

+ Le Trésor Epistolaire de la France. Publié par E. Crépet. 2° Série. 
Paris and London: L. Hachette & Co. 

Les Faux Don Sebastien, Etude sur U Histoire de Portugal, Par 
Miguel d’Antas. Paris: Durand. 

§ Le Stoicisme a Rome. Par P. Montée. Paris: Durand. 


ilan, together with the revolt of the | 


Providence, and in immortality, affects largely the view we take 
of our duties here below; and for want of understanding this, 
| the Stoics, in spite of their high sense of virtue and their lofty 
_ aspirations, could — no permanent result for the good of the. 
society in which they lived. 
Parisian salons*, even in their best days, take us very far 
from the austere doctrines of the Portico, and the philosophers 
'who exalted man on a kind of inaccessible pedestal, crying 
| “ Procul este, profani,” would have been ill at ease in the drawi 
/ rooms of the Duchess de Laviano and of Madame Boscari 
_ Villeplaine. Such are the personages who, together with Madame 
_Orfila and the sculptor Pradier, have supplied the materials 
| for the Countess de Bassanville’s fourth volume; and in those 
apartments now for ever silent, in those halls now for eyer 
closed, we watch, as a brilliant procession, all the 
pagnie of the first half of the present century. M. Guizot and 
_M. Thiers, M. Vatout and M. Jules Lecomte, the two Roqueplans, 
| Count de Morny, Count de Flahaut, the Duchess d’Abrantés, and 
' a host of well-known characters, are introduced to us amidst a 
variety of sparkling anecdotes which render the book extremely 
entertaining. There are no more salons now, and Madame de 
Bassanville regrets the time when ladies, instead of attendi 
lecture-rooms and studying transcendental philosophy, were 
satisfied with being merely agreeable and doing the honours of 
| their house. 
Dr. Biichner, who writes with equal facility in French, in 
_ German, in English, and in Latin, has just taken, as the subject 
of his thése for the LL.D. degree, Shakspeare’s comedies.t His 
notion is that, however great Shakspeare may be in the tragie 
line, it is quite an exaggeration to ascribe to him high comic 
powers. Dr. Biichner, in this respect, places him far below, not 
only Moliére, but Ben Jonson. Generally speaking, sadness, says 
our author, is the fundamental quality of the English stage; the 
comic element being nothing but a hors dauvre, intended to 
relieve the sombre aspect of the drama, and to furnish a brief 
diversion to the spectators. It follows that the greater the con- 
trast the better; and, accordingly, side by side with the gloomy 
figures of Hamlet, we find the grave-diggers, while we have the 
grotesque lalstaff amidst the political incidents and the serious 
episodes of Henry IV. Such is the theory in which Dr. Biichner 
imagines that he has found a key to the understanding and criti- 
cism of Shakspeare’s comedies. 

Five months’ correspondence, from May 14 to October 14, 1809, 
take up the whole of the nineteenth volume of Napoleon’s Letters 
and State Papers.t At this rate twelve or fourteen more instal- 

‘ments will be necessary to finish the work. It is clear that 
a good deal of curtailing is indispensable, and the editorial 
Commission must feel the necessity of following the Emperor's 
own advice and laver son linge sale en famille; but still it would 
be awkward to suppress too much, and thus to excite per- 
haps unjust suspicions as to the nature of the documents with- 
held from the public. Besides the despatches relating to military 
operations throughout the Continent, the reader cannot fail to 
notice a letter of May 14th on the reorganization of Napo- 
leon’s private library, a note addressed to Cambacérés on the 
state of public opinion in Paris (p. 175), and a very curious one 
to Fouché on the Abbé de Pradt. 

Dr. Constantin James combines, in his new work, hygiene 
' with archeology.§ His anxiety has, it seems, been excited 
by the numerous washes, lotions, unguents, and cosmetics dail 
to be found on the toilet-table of fashionable ladies, and whic 
are generally prepared from poisonous substances. He took up 
his pen with the laudable object of cautioning the fair sex against 
such noxious drugs, and determined upon giving some sound 
advice to the Parisiennes, because, he says, the Parisiennes are 
acknowledged universally as the queens of fashion. But in 
ancient days it was the Roman ladies who held the magic 
sceptre, and therefore it is necessary that modern rulers of 
feahion should know what artifices their predecessors had recourse 
to for the purpose either of heightening their charms or con- 
cealing their infirmities. Hence the twofold division of Dr. 

James's volume. “ The Toilet of a Roman Lady in the Time 
of Augustus” occupies the former section, whilst the latter is 
entitled “Advice to a Parisienne on Cosmetics.” Of course 
Ovid is the author of antiquity from whom Dr. James borrows 

his details; but the extracts quoted are scrupulously correct, 
and no one need fear to be startled by the chronique scandaleuse 
of classical Rome. 

The state of the Roman Empire during the fourth century || has 
often been made the subject of description; but few modern 
| writers have more thoroughly succeeded in giving us an idea of it 
‘than M. Albert de Broglie. "His book possesses all the solidity of 

a true historical work, together with the attractions of a lucid and 
_ agreeable style, The author, we need scarcely say, has placed him- 


| self at the Roman Catholic stand-point ; but he belongs to the py ; 


identified with the names of Montalembert, De Falloux, and 
linger, and his strong religious sympathies do not prevent him 


* Les Salons d’Autrefois. Par Madame la Comtesse de Bassanville. 
4° Série. Paris: Brunet. 
+ Les Comédies de Shakspeare. These par A. Buchner. Paris: Durand. 
Correspondance de Napoléon I, Vol. 19. Paris: Plon. 
Toilette d'une Romaine au Temps d’A 'e, et Conseils & une Parisienne 
les Cosmétiques. Par le Dr. Semen ‘Paris and London: L. 
Hachette & Co. 
| || L’£glise et Empire Romain au IV* Siécle. 3° partie, Vulentinien et 
Théodose. Var M. Albert de Broglie. Paris: Didier. 
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os libersiion. The two volumes he has just published com- 
plete a work upon which he has been for a long time engaged ; 
they begin with the accession of Valentinian to the throne, and 
end with the death of Theodosius. It is impo sible here to give 
our readers any adequate idea of so important a production, but 
we may just say that the freedom of the Church from all political 
control seems to M., de Broglie the only normal state of things. 
Remarking, at the close of the second volume, on the plan enter- 
tained by Ambrose of strengthening the Empire by identifying it 
with the Church, he observes that no command of Christ justified, 
as a matter of principle, an alliance between the political 
and the religious societies; whilst, in the case of the Roman 
Empire, that alliance, regarded as a remedial measure, was perfectly 
hopeless. The gigantic corpse had reached a state of incurable 
decomposition, an the true interest of the Church was to separate 
itself from it. 

M. Joseph de Rainneville has devoted a volume* to the 
ul of showing that the raising of woman to her proper 
position in society has not been the exclusive result of Chris- 
tianity. The philosophers and moralists of Greece and Rome, 
he contends, understood perfectly well the truth in that re- 

t, and the light of nature alone is sufficient to mark out 

, rights, privileges, and duties of the female portion of 

humanity. M. de Rainneville’s work is a kind of supplement or 

appendix to the books of Mademoiselle Bader which we have 

ready had occasion to notice—La Femme dans I’ Inde Antique, 
and La Femme Biblique. : 

Before we pass on to fiction and poetry, we may mention 
the new livraison of M. Vivien de Saint-Martin’s excellent 
Année Géographiquet, Messrs. Hachette’s handbook to the Paris 
Internatioval Exhibition of 1867 {, and a very interesting little 
yolume containing the account of Admiral Bouvet’s services in the 
French navy.§ We seldom notice cea but the Revue 
Archéologique may justly claim a few words. || It is pub- 
lished once a month, and is devoted to essays and memoirs 
on points connected with the monuments, the literature, and 
the fine arts of ancient and medieval society. The first two 
numbers for the cwrent year contain, amongst other valuable 
articles, a new recension of the funeral oration of Hyperides, 
and a paper by M. Mariette on the new table of Abydos. The 
Revue Archéologique gives also a regular report of the meetings 
of the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, and all news of 
antiquarian interest. 

M. Ponsard’s Lion Amoureux 4, like all the author’s previous 
works, abounds in noble sentiments, poetically expressed. It has 
the great merit of standing in perfect contrast to the vulgar 
exhibitions of M. Victorien Sardou, and the characters which it 
brings before us are not clever rogues. The comedy, however, 
has one fatal defect; it lacks animation. We fancy that on the 

it will never meet with the success which Lucréce, Charlotte 
Corday, and L’ Honneur et U Argent obtained when they first “p- 
ared, and have preserved ever since. The subject of 
Vien Amoureux is taken from French society under the Direc- 
toire; Barras, Hoche, and Madame Tallien being the leading 
characters. 


Amongst recent novels we may mention George Sand’s Monsieur 
Sylvestre **, already known to the readers of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, and Camille ++, in which Madame de Gasparin has once 
more tried to solve the problem of combining edification with 
Fa and preaching with a love story. The title Les Amazones 
de Parisj{{ will perhaps allure some persons who want to 
know the Quartier Bréda otherwise than de visu, and the portrait 
prefixed to the volume may possibly dispel their illusions as to 
the beauty of the aforesaid “amazones.” The Duke §§ whom 
M. Charles Monselet describes as amusing himself is a rowé of 
the last century, a friend of Grimod de la Regnidre and of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, who, amongst other eccentric notions, has 
that of causing himself to be served up on a dish at a supper party. 
M. Paul Féval’s La Cosaque||\| takes us back to the wars of 
Buonaparte. It is the history of a lady who, grossly in- 
sulted by an Austrian officer, is bent on avenging herself. and 
kills most melodramatically in a duel the man who has 
murdered her father. M. Erckmann-Chatrian’s Histoire dun 
Homme du Peuple4§| forms a kind of sequel to Waterloo; it 
contains a description of the revolution of 1848, and promises us 
a further sketch of the Communist insurrection which led to the 


La Femme dans l’Antiquité. Par Joseph de Raimeville. Paris: 
Vy. 

+ L’Année Géographique, Par M. Vivien de Saint-Martin. 4° année. 
Paris and London: L. Hachette & Co. . 


t L’Exposition Universelle de 1867, Guide de 0Exposant et du Visiteur. 
Paris and London: L. Hachette & Ca’ 


§ Précis des Campagnes de Amiral Pierre Bouvet. Paris : Lévy. 
|| Revwe Archéologique, Janvier et Février 1866. Paris: Didier. 
en vers. Par F. Ponsard, de l'Académie 
** Monsieur Sylvestre. Par Georges Sand. Paris: Lévy. 
tt Camille. Par auteur des Horizons Prochains, Paris : Lévy. 
tt Les Amazones de Paris. Paris: Dentu. 
§§ M. le Duc s'amuse. Par Charles Monsclet. Paris: Lévy. 
Ui] La Cosaque. Par Paul Féval. Paris: Dentu, 
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pal. Homme du Peuple, Par M. E 


Dictatorship of General Cavai 


La Maison Forestidre* is a 
fantastic Hoffmanesque novel by the same author; the scene is 
laid in Germany, and the details are startling both by their horror 
and their impossibility. 


* La Maison Forestiére. Par M. Erckmann-Chatrian. Paris : La Croix, 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall. — 


NEXT CERT takes place on Monday Evening, April 23, for the BENEFIT 
of Mr. CHAS. HALLE. Vivlin, Herr Straus; Violonceilo, Signor Piatti; Pianotorte, Mr. 
Chas. Hallé. Conductor, Mr. Benedict. Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, Admission, Tickets 
and Programmes at Chappell & Co.'s, 50 New Bond Street ; Austiu's, 28 Piccadilly; and at 
Keith, Prowse, & Co.'s, 48 Ch: apside. 


MUSICAL UNION. — Tuesday, April 10, Half-past Three ; 
St. James's Hall._Auer (the Hungarian Violinist), with Piatti, Kies, » and 
Diemer, Pianist from Paris, will play—Quartet in C, Mozart; Trio in D, Up. 70, Beethoven; 
Quartet (first time), Haydn. New Sulce tor Piano. 

Visitors, on giving thir Names, can pay at the Hall; Halfa Guinea each. . 
J. ELLA, Director. 


ME. and Mrs. GERMAN REED, with Mr. JOHN PARRY, 
will appear in a Novel Entertainment entitled A YACHTING CRUISE, by 

n Parry. very Even except Saturday) a! Saturday 
Morning at Three.—RUY AL GALLERY of ILLUSTRATION, vy Regent Street. 


R. CHARLES DICKENS will Read DOCTOR MARI- 
GOLD (first time in London), and MR. BOB SAWYER’S PARTY, from “ Pickwick,” 
on Tuesday Evening, April 10,at the SI. JAMES's HALL. ‘The Reading will commence at 
Eivnt o'clock, and be com within Two Hours. Sofa Stalls, 5s.; 
Admission, 1s.—Tickets may be obtained of Messrs. Chappeli, 50 New 
Austin's Ticket Office, >t. James's Hall, Piccadilly, W. 


R. ARTHUR SKETCHLEY’S NEW ENTERTAIN- 

MENT, “MRS. BROWN AT HOME AND ABROAD,” at the EGYPTIAN 

HALL, Piccadilly €very Evening, at Eight (ex Satu ). Saturday Afvernoon at Three. 
Tickets at the Box Office daily from Eleven to Five; Mr. Mitcheil's; and all Musicseliers’. 


GTODARE'S NEW WONDERS.—The Three Hundred and 
Eighty-ninth Performance of STODARE'S celebrated MARVELS of MAGIC and 
VENTRILOQUISM, as performed by him by command at Windsor Cestle before H.M. 
the Queen, November 21, 1865, and twice before H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, June 6, 1865, and 
Mareh 10, 1866. The SPHINX, and the vew sensation, the MARVEL of MECCA. Every 
ight; Wednesday and Saturday at Three.—Staiis be secured in advance 
at the -ottice, Egyptian Halli, open daily from Ten till Six; at Mitchell's, Old Bond 
Street. Admission, ls. and 2s.; Stails, 3s. 
“ Almost miraculous.”—Vide Times. 


AVENPORT BROTHERS and Mr. FAY.—LAST WEEK 

in ENGLAND.—SEANCES, at the Hanover Square Rooms, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday Evenings ot Eight, and ou Saturday a Farewell Séance at Three 
o'clock p.m. Introductory Address by Ronext Coopsr, Esq.—Cabinet Séance, 3s.; 
Seats, 28.; Dark Séance, oe. The Brornens Davewrroar an! Mr. Fay deny explicitly that they 


have ever ad to be j ,and they solemnly deciare that the manifesta- 
s in their are not p by them, by confederates, or by any trick, collusion, or 
agency of which they have arfy knowledge. 
(GEN ERAL EXHIBITION of WATER-COLOUR 
Hall, Piccadil 


DRAWINGS, Dudley Gallery, 4 
The Exhibition tit darks nnd ot the Gallery te 
lighted by Ges 1s.; Catalogues, 6d. 

WALTER SEVERN.) pon, secs. 


GEORGE L. HALL, 
ARUNDEL SOCIETY for PROMOTING the KNOWLEDGE 
0! 


Entrance Donation, £1 1s.; Annual Subscription, £1 1s. 
All persons who now become Subscribers will receive a set of Annual Publications in 1967. 
For further particulars apply, p lly or by letter, to the Secretary. 
Office of the Arundel Syciety, 24 Old Bond Street, W. F. W. MAYNARD, Secretary. 


PRA BARTOLOMEO.—Lately published by the Arundel 
Society, a Chromo-Lithograph from the Fresco of the * ANNUNCIATION.” To 


Members, 128.; to Strangers, 
Old Bond Strect. W- F. W. MAYNARD, Secretary." 


BRAXTON HILL COLLEGE, Surrey, S.— For a PRO- 
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The Saturday Review. 


[April 7, 1866, 


ARTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND, for the Relief of their 
WIDOWS and ORPHANS. 
Established 1810.—Incorporated by Royal Charter 1827. 

Patron—Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
The FIFTY-SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place in Freemasons’ 
Hall, on Saturday, April 28, 1866. 

Henry G. Lennox, M.P., if the Chair. 
none ~ ee each, m obtained of the Board of ‘Stewards ; Charles J. 


Dimond, Esq. | 
U. Thistiton, Secretary, 16a Great Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn 


. Secreta 
lds ; and et Freemasons’ Tavern. 
Fig ‘tions or Annual 8 forwarded to the Secretary will be duly announced at the 


jed 
aan Din ner previous to the List of Contributors being published. Since the formation | 


of the Fund, the sum of £27, as been distributed in relieving Widows and Orphans 


amounting to £742 ios. and Nine Orphans the sum of £42 10s. 
ROYAL LITERARY FUND.—The Seventy-Seventh 
ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place at Willis’s Rooms, King Street, St. James's, 


on Wednesday, the 2nd of May ; HA ro 
will be ‘uture ‘Advertise 


in the Chair. 


4 Adelphi Terrace, W.C.  ocravi AN BLEWITT, Sec. 


HYPE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 115 Gloucester 
Terrace, Hyde Park. 

Classes under S Garcia, Mrs. Street, J. B. Chatterton, J Penotie, Esq., H. Praeger. 
Esq., Madame Goo. “Macdonald id, Esq., Monsieur A. Roche, D Br. Mrs. 
Harrison, W. Cave ‘Thomas, J. Radford, Rowe, Esq. Signor 
Valletto, W. Moore, Esq., A. Chiosso, Esq., C. Mangold, Esq. 

The JUNIOR TERM begins April 12. 
The SENIOR TERM begins April 25. 
Prospectuses, containing Terms, &c., may be had on application. 


(HE LONDON COLLEGE of the INTERNATIONAL | 
EDUCATION SOCIETY, Limited. 
Head-Master—Dr. L. SCHMITZ, Ph.D., F.R.S.E. 
Late Rector of the High School of Edinburgh. 
will be OPENED for the Reception of costes on the Ist day of May. 1866, at 


The Col 
SPRIN ROVE, Middlesex, W., near the Spring Grove Station on the South- wens ' 


Railway, Eight Miles by road from Hyde Park Corner, Two from Kew or Richmond. 
n addition to a Classical Education of the highest order, the greatest attention will be 
devoted to the Study of Modern La nguages, Natural and Moral Science, and to Mathematics. 
For Prospectuses, and any further formation, apply eh L. Scuarrz, at the College, Spring 
p me w lesex, W.; or to Mr. E. Bansien, Secretary, at the Society's Office, 24 Old Bond 


Kk ILBURN COLLEGE, Mortimer Road, N.W., London.—The 
CLASSES at this Establishment will Recommence’ for the Midsummer Term on 
Monday, April 9.—For Prospectus, apply to the Parncipat. 


+ : 
T. ANDREW'S COLLEGE, Bradfield, Reading.—Bradfield 
is Three Miles from Theale, Four Miles from Pangbourne Stations of the Great Western 
Railway, and Eight Miles from Reading, its Post- town. As there are Six other places of the 
same Name, and Nine Villages called * Bradley,” many mistakes, involving much incon- 
venience, have arisen lately from ss as to the identity and neighbourhood of 
this School.—All Letters, &c., for St. Andrew , Bradfield, should be directed to 
BRADFIELD, READING. 


at 
of British Artists; Fifty-one Widows having during the year 1865 received Annuities, | Direct to @. =. “ ® Bishopsgate Stre Street Within. 


A CLERGYMAN, of Experience and Success q 
Rev. D. Binney, The Elms, ea near Southampton and references on 


MORNING PREPARATORY CLASS for the SONS of 


GENTL EMEN ), 13 Somerset Street, P. 
re will be a Fortnight's at Easter 


TRANSFER.—LADIES conducting « highly 
ESTABLISHMENT within Miles from the Station 
POSE of the same idsummer. The Premises are 


TRAV. ELLING TUTOR. — A MASTER of RTS and 
Travel during the few Mths, would beg glad OPders, and wishes to 
The highest Testimonials can be given.— Address, Rev. D. P., Brough ton clr eset 


O HEADS of COLLEGES, &c.—The ADVERTISER, 
who has had much e ag he in Teaching, and is Mostar of an importan t and 
ngagemen' WING MASTER in a 


he Advertiser will 
berty for some time, and is desirous of devoting more not be 
Class Teaching.-Direct to L. M. N., care of W. Shawcross, Eeq., week 


A YOUNG LADY wishes for a Re-engagement pa 


GOVERNESS, or as COMPANION to a Lady. instructs in Engl; 
A required.—Letters 


rench, Drawing, Pain ting, and Dancing 
i F.L., Ricker Printer, 4a Walbrooic E. 


or PUBLISHERS.—MANUSCRIPTS for SALE. —1. “Con. 


sions of a Dying Prel: Confessions of a Dying Rector." “ Confessions of 
Dying Curate. sf ‘By the Rev. A. M.. Rector of Kilmore fe 


VALUABLE, FREEHOLD MANSION and nearly ‘TEN 


ACRES of LAND, at ALLERTON, near LIVERP: 
To be SOLD by PUBLIC AUCTION, by Mr. TET on 
at Half-past One for Two o'clock precisely, in the Afternoon, at the iy A S.J, 
Liverpool Law Association, 14 Cook Street, Liverpool, subject to 
duced, all that Messuage or Dweil ling House called 


QUARRY 


with the Plantation, and Pleasure Grounds attached thereto, and Stable, Coach. 


‘house, Cottage, and Outbuildings thereto tn nship of 


near Liverpool. in the County . on the North side of the road leading 
Aigburt rth to Wavertree, and int the of Witttam Ripyaro, Esq. Also several 
CLOSES or PARCELS of LAN rg A said Messuage, and extending as far as, and 
bounded on the West by, Allerton Road tents of the whole are 9 Acres, 2 Roods, and 
Property is admiral near the Cal ‘ones Es' an 

C. W. Neumann, Esq., -, and Jouw Bissy, Esq. The entire 
walled round. The Tener: is Freehold of inheritance. Immediate possession may be had. 

For further particulars (and plans), apply to Messrs. Haavey, Jevons, & Ryey, Solicitors, 


| 12 Castle Street, Liverpool. 


GUTION VALENCE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, near Staplehurst, | 


ent. 
Head-Master—Rev. J. D. KINGDON, M.A.., of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

This School has been entirely rebuilt and greatly enlarged by the Governors, the Cloth- 
workers’ Company, who have aiso attached to it—Four Exhibitions of £40 per annum, tenable 
for Four Years at Oxtord or Cambridge (one vacant every year). Four Scholarships of £25 
per annum, tenable for ‘Two Years, not at an University (two vacant every year). here is 
also an] Exhibition of £20 per annum, tenable for Four Years at St. John's College, Cambridge. 

and Scholarships are open to the whole School, and awarded by Examina- 


tion. tor a limited number of Sons.—For further apply 


to the Heav-Mastex, at the School. The next Term will commence on April 2 


IVIL SERVICE HALL, for the Preparation of CANDI- 

DATES for the India Civil Service, Ceylon, Army, &c., Examinations.—For Prospectus, 

containing Lists of 5 , &c., apply to A. D. Spxanoe, M.A,, Civil 
Service Hall, 12 Princes =. Bayswater, W. 


IVIL SERVICE of INDIA.—SPECIAL PREPARATION | 


for the Open Competitions and me Examinations, under a Staff of eminent 
Oriental, Classical, Scientific, and Modern Lan Lecturers and Tutors. There are NON- 
RESIDENT VACANCIES in a Class limited to to Six 51 Pall Mall, S.W. 


GTAR and GARTER FAMILY HOTEL, Richmond Hill, 
The NEW HOTEL, intended exclusively for Resident Families and Visitors, was 


DAVID LAWRENCE, Manager, 
XFORD.—The RANDOLPH HOTEL, recently erected, is 


now OPEN for the reception of Families ond. Visitors. Wedding Breakfasts, Diaven, 
&c., supplied. Wines of all kinds may be Ww from the Company's Wholesale Cellars’ 
Importing their own bed my and having special advantages in procuring the best ad aw af 
Bordeaux and Burgund fh = Company are able to offer the finest Wines at 


'rices. (See Wholesale 
GEORGE CURTIS, 
PPHE SHIP, Greenwich. — THOMAS QUARTERMAINE 
begs to inform ‘the Public that the Wyereeare SEASON has commenced.—Trains 
Twenty Minutes. Steam Boats from all the Piers 


from Charing Cross every to the House every 


SANATORIUM, Supsroox Park, Rich- 


mond Survey. .—Physician, Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A.,M.D. Edin. Univ.—For 


rPHE INDIAN and HOME CIVIL SERVICES, Woolwich, 
Sandhurst, and the Line. ~ CLASSES for ly preparing for the above; Terme 
moderate. moderate.—Address, Maruemaricus, 14 Mount Street, rosvenor Square, W 


SANDHURST, the LINE, the UNIVER- 


SITIES, and the CIVIL SERVICE.—The Rev. G.R. ROBERTS, M.A.., late Fellow “ \ 


Cor. Chris. College, Cambridge, and_late Protea of =a" and Mathematics in the R. I. 
— “ Addiscombe, prepares EIGHT PUPILS for the above.—Address, The Limes, 
roydon, 3. 


NDIAN CIVIL SERVICE, WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, 


and the LINE.—Mr. WREN, M.A., Cam bridge, assisted by a "ich Wrangler, a High 
Cambridge Classic (late of his College ),and the best Masters for all other 
Subjects ojenet to be taken ta RESIDENT and NON-RESIDENT PUPILS, 


Road, Brixton. 
TNDIAN CIVIL SERVICE, WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, 
and the LINE.—CL are for the above under the 


8u of ox rienced and competent further particulars, apply by letter 
to W. F. B., 16 Bedford Street, Covent Garden, W ge dias 


of Successful Pupils. -Wiltehire House, 8. John’s 


ases, principally by the combined Natural Agents—Air, Exercise, 
Water, and Diet. The Turkish Baths on the Premises, under Dr. Lane's Medical | Direction. F 


YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM, Malvern.—This Hydro- 
pathic Establishment, lately erected by Dr. STUMMES expressly for INVALIDS, is 
situated at the South-end of the Town of Malvern,on the slopesof the Malvern Hills. It is 
surrounded by extensive Pleasure-Grounds, and abundantly y coos with the purest Water, 
Vapour and other Baths, a and a rd Koom pote 
.—Apply for Prospectus ‘Dr. Stusmes, M.A., M.D., Priessnitz House, 
alvern. 


| BEN-RHYDDING HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


celebrated as a Resort for the INVALID and vires. Improvements at Ben 
Rhydding are now completed. Physician—Dr. Mactrop, F.R.C.P.E., F.8,A.8.; Surgeon—Dr. 
goons, R.C.S.E. For detailed Prospectuses, the House Ben-Kh 


ECCLESIASTIC AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &e. 
TARLAND & FISHER, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, 


Ecclesiastical Decorators and Manufacturers of every opin @ of 
CHURCH ‘na DOMESTIC MEDLEY AL ‘FURNITURE, Paper 


AVAL CADETS, &.—EASTMAN’S R.N. ESTABLISH- 
MENT, Southsea.—At the last Naval Cadet Examination, ag (less one) of 
the Whole Number of Successful Candidates PASSED from the above. At Three of the last 
Four Naval Cadet Examinations Pupils took First places. Address Dr. “é.. ERNELT. a8 above. 


LOCAL EXAMINATIONS of the UNIVERSITY of 
OXFORD.—LONDON CENTRE.—The FORMS which it is neseemery for all Can- 
didates to fill up, and return on or before April 14, may now be had by applying to 

31 Finsbury Square, E.C. EDWARD E. PINCHES, B.A., Hon. Sec. 


Rev. JOHN HENN, B.A., F.R.G.S., &c., has a 


| 


Catalogue, upon application. 
STAIN ED GLASS 


WINDOWS _ and CHURCH 
DECORATIONS. 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE, 
GARRICK STREET, COVENT ened LONDON. 
Illustrated Catalogue, post free, 3s. 


GMITH, BECK, & BECK’S New MERCURIAL MAXIMUM 
THERMOMETER.—This ry cannot pd ut out of order, and registers the 
Description sent free by post, orto be had on application at 


Vacancies for BOARDERS.—Address, Manchester Commercial Schools, Stretfi 
Manchester. 


at EASTBOURNE.—BELLE VUE HOUSE, 


‘arade. the Misses JAMES. 


| COUNCIL MEDAL, 1851.—FIRST-CLASS MEDAL, 1855.— 


PRIZE MEDAL, i862. The above Medals have been awarded to SMITH, BECK, 
& BECK, who have REMOVED from 6 Coleman Street, to = Cornhill, E.C., where they 
have opened extensive Sho ow Rooms containing large assortments of Achromatic Microscopes, 
Stereoscopes, and all classes of Optical, Meteorological, and other Scientific Instruments 


NOTI CE.—The ensuing Educational Ter: ill Open on May z. Present Term Closes on | 
17th instant. | and Apparatus. —Catalogues sent on receiptof six postage stamps. 
Te ITION the SEA, on the SOUTH CO: AST. — The 
Rev. T. L. x TEFIORE, M.A. (Trin. Coll. Camb.), Rector of Catherston: 


Dorset, has a Vacancy for a third PU 
Terms, £200 per annum.—Address, Charmouth, 


wile Classics, & ‘ond F neh: 


CALLAGHAN’S CRYSTAL SPECTACLES are the best for 

Preserving the Sight. The first choice (so write to the Wearer) should only be made 
under the direction of a skilled Optician._CALLAGHAN, 23a New Bond Street, W., corner 
of Conduit Street. N.B.—Sole Agent to Voightlinder, Vienna. 


(TUITION in HIGH CLASSICS.—A FIRST-CLASSMAN in 
1 Honours of Oxford 1863) has time free from other Jnessemente. He will 
read wi PUPILS for for Indian C: Service, Universities, &c.—Address, B., 14 Pembroke 


| 
| 


MARION, SON & CO. invite Inspection of their Large 

* Plain and Coloured a taken from some of the most eminent Paintinzs, 

suitable for Libraries, Dining- Framed Copies be seen ready for hanging. 
Detailed Catalogues on receipt fot Three st Stamps.—22 and 23 Soho Square, London. 


A CLERGYMAN (M.A. Cambridge), late Scholar of his 
College, experienced and very successful in Tuition. receives PUPILS into his House to 
Educate and prepare for the Uolecrslte, the Army, &c. The Neighbourhood is a short distance 
from London, and exceedingly Healthy.—Address, Rev. M.A., Willis & Sotheran’s, 136 Strand. 


A MARRIED CLERGYMAN (M.A. Oxon.), Incumbent of a 
x Rural Parish, receives a Limited Number of PUPILS, and has now a Vacancy for 

read with a Youth, aged Seventeen, for Oxtord. Highest references.—Address, 
Spackman, Clerical Agent, 


A CLERGYMAN, near a Southern Cathedral Town, pr prepares 
TWO PUPILS for the Army, &c. Terms, 100 Guineas a 
E.X.A. -, care of Messrs. Da & Sons, 74 ‘annon Street, City, London, E 


-CLERGYMAN’S WIFE, residing in a Healthy Locality 
‘Addzess, Messrs. Parker, Publishers, Oxford. 


“ POR the MILLION,” price One Shilling, the newly invented 


AMERICAN POCKET "TM ty yd warranted to denote Correct Ti 
Gold Accessories, Gilt Case, &c.; adm by the press to be e the most novel invention Sa 
modern times.—Sent post free for 14 


R. FIELD & SON, 16 sti by Grove, Camberwell, London, 8. 
Rovkia UES’ MONOGRAMS and HERALDIC DEVICES, 


Designed and Engraved as Gems of A: Steel Dies Engraved. — NOTE PAPER aud 
OPES, Colour and ‘Tuminated it the Style. 
A ) e SDDIN an Superfine 
WEDDING CAR “Wi G ENVELO BS, BALL PROGRAMMES, CARDS, and 
ats 8 OF FARE printed ty with Crest or Address, in the latest Fashion. 
t HENRY RODRIGUES" 42 PICCADILLY, LON DON, two doors from Sackville Street. 


HUBB’S PATENT LOCKS and SAFES, with all the 
newest Improvements. Street-door Latches, Cash and Deed Bones, Strong nee Doors. 


CHUBB & SON, 57 St. Paul's Churchyard, London ; 16 MarketStreet, Manchester; 


hone: 
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